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“INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
New Method for the Pianoorte, 


25), sustains its reputation as the most perfect o 
books, having been many times revised, 
improved, and enlarged. undreds of thousands have 
peen sold, and it is still in constant and large demand. 
Be sure to get the right book. Netice the exact title, and 


ther. 
your EASTER MUSIC. Send for list. 


For Reed Organ. 
2.50 E 
The Emerson Method, has a capital 
“method” and an abundance of fine pieces, instru- 
mental and vocal, that please while they instruct the 
learner. 


White Robes! (30cts.) New Sunday-school Song Book. 
A great and MUNGER. 
Everybody shou 

Tem vance Jewels (3b cts.) By J. H. TENNEY. New 

Hook ($1.25) BY L. O. EMERSON 
erson’s Anthem Boo -25. 

- Unexcelled in quality. Very choice and large col- 
letion. 

: Anthem Book ($1.25). 100 easy Anthems 

ee choirs. y JOHNSON, TENNEY, and 


ABBEY. 


books mailed. t-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
257 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


DR. SAUVEUR’S 
Summer School of Languages. 


The tifth session of the school will be held at Amherst 
College, Mass., and will last six weeks. It will be begun 
on July 6. The programme of the course will be ready 
on April 1, and sent to rig 

L. UVEUR, Pu.D., LL.D., 

259 ¢ _ Burnet House, Cincinnati, 0. 


TOURJEE’S 
EDUCATIONAL . TOURS 


IN THE 


OLD WORLD! 


THIRD YEAR,---1880. 


Europe, Egypt, and the Holy Land. 


Grand Summer Excursions through ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, HOLLAND, BELGIUM, 
GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWIT- 
ZERLAND, FRANCE, &c.— All the capitals, 
leading art centers, and most picturesque places to be 
visited.—- LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, 
VIENNA, BOME, &c.— The Scottish, Italian, 
and Swiss Lakes,—The Adriatic Sea.—_The High Alps. 
—Several of the Chief Alpine Passes to be Crossed. 

The Eastern Tours to take place in the Autumn, and 
to include all points of THE GREATEST BIBLICAL 
AND HISTORIC IMPORTANCE. 

Special Trips in connection with the Great Sun- 
day School Celebration at LONDON, and the 
Handel Festival at the CRYSTAL PAL- 
ACE, which begins Sept. 18.— Chance to witness the 
Passion Play at OBER-AMMERGAU. 

Eight Different Sailing Dates.—Company Select. 
—Numbers in Sections Limited.—Free Carriage 
Drives in all Principal Cities. —-All Travel, Hotels, 
&c., First Class.—Special Concerts.— Additioual 
Advantages and More Extended Routes, making the 
Excursions the Cheapest and Grandest ever announced. 

Prices from $285 to $660. 


giving full particulars, sent 


E. TOURJEE 


256 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Hosmer’s Short History of German Lit- 
erature. Second edition. “$2.00 net. 


Snider's System of Sha 
Two voluines in one. $2.00 net. 
Hegel's Philosoph Art. 
“fraosated, Easay, by W. M. 
ryant, $1.75 net. 


Morgan's Topical Shakespeariana. 
$2.00 net. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
29a G.I. JONES & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dramas. 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU. OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


For circular or information, address F. B, SNow. 


| 
BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 
Elocution in all its departments taught 'by competent | State Normal and Training School, 


instruetors. Full course two years (three hours daily, | 

five days in the week); shorter course of ONE YEAR for The Spring Term of the 16th year of this school will 

those who are limited as to time. For circularsapply to commence on Tuesday, Feb. 24. For circular giving 
R. R. RAYMOND, Pri . detailed information apply to the ty. 

257 tf (1) 1 Somerset St., Boston, 256 d c. . ROUNDS. 


AN mORTANT OOK. 
“What Your “Pate \) Know,” 


ILLUSTRATI WEN, “six PLATES. 
BY Bum: 

“The knowledge of the human body belongs to every man, woman, and child, and has no more necessary 
connection with physic than with art, industry, or any of the other occupations that we do in the body and by 
the body.”’........ Writing chiefly for students and for unprofessional readers, the author presents the views of 
Alexander Agassiz, Haeckel, Van Beneden, Waldeger, and others, with impartiality, 

Price, $1.50. Address BROWN & WHIDDEN, 

259 a 301 to 305 Washington St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE, 


FOR THE ONLY RICHLY ILLUSTRATED, AUTHENTIC, anp LOW-PRICED WORK, 
Fally Describing the Great Tour of 


GEN. GRANT AROUND THE WORLD! 


N. J. T. HEADLEY, 


ive authors. Lose no time, as the demand is simply immense and territory being 
n weighing the question of engaging in the sale of a book, 


the prince of descri 
rapidly taken. It will outsell amy other book. 
the most impertant consideration is 


ITS SELLING UALITIES 


and, secondly, the termas that are granted Agents, because the profit to be made sellin a book depends large} 
upon the general desire fer such a werk. Here is a notab/e illustration of this: From Maine to Cali- 
fornia there is the most intense desire to procure an authentic illustrated work descriptive of the remarkable 
career of this man who has risen from the humblest walks of life, led ¢he mighty armies of the Union to vic- 
tory, filled for eight years the highest office in the gift of the American ple, and who has for the past two 
years been the honored guest of } 
out the world. Again, there is a widespread and increasing interest in other nations, and a desire to know more 
of their forms of government, religious views, strange customs, etc, which renders this book peculiarly attract- 
ive to the le at this time, and hence remarkably salable. Thirdly, the book itself is so elegantly gotten up 
and so richly illustrated (being printed on a beautifully-toned and euper-calendered paper) as to be a strong 
attraction of itself. Fourthly,in point of authorshi Mr. Headley is so widely known, 50 universally 
popular, as to render it an extremely easy book to sell. You cannot fail to see, therefore, the incom- 
parable advantages which it offers mew for QUICK SALES AND LARGE PROFITS. 
Choice territory is being rapidly taken up. Jf you want achance and mean Lusiness, act at once. For 


ull particulars, address 


HUBBARD BROTHERS, 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAUT IO Beware of a catchpenny werk being ofeoulased, made with the 


N scissors out of newspaper letters, wretchedly printed and illus- 
trated. The ONLY CHEAP werk possessing the merit of FIRST-CLASS AUTHORSHIP 
the TRUE test of VALUE, is by the HON. J. T. HEADLEY, and is MADE UPON HONO 


THOUGHOOUT. 


40,000 sold!! HEADLEY’S wonderfully popular 
THINK OF THIS ! General’s intimate friends the best low-priced 


—h th did ss of Agents. A MILLION PEOPLE want HEADLEY’S book to-day. We 
'3000 MO ACENT AT We send proof of superiority, sample leaves, steel por- 
trait of Grant, and full particulars free to all desiring them. 


PEOPLE WANT J. T. HEADLEY’S BOOE. 


The Best School and Drawing Pencils! 


TEACHERS, Scholars, Professors, Artists, and all 
others requiring a good Pencil should ask for 
those stamped 


“AMERICAN,” 


made by the American Lead Pencil Co. The quality is 
guaranteed EQUAL, and many experts pronource them 
SUPERIOR, to any others made. 


For Illustrated Catalogue and samples address 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL 
2ZTeowf 483 & 485 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


The Best Inkwell. 


Every School in the United States should be 
gallons with it. It will save four out of five 


257 eow 


lons of Ink now used. Hasily fitted to any 
hool Desk. 


NOW IN USE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, 


NASHUA (N. H.), NORWICH (CT.) ETC, 
Se Refers by permission to SAMUEL EioT, LL.D., Supt. Schools, 
458, Boston, Mass. Send for circular and testimonials. 


A. D. ALBEE, Gen'l Agent, 
16 Hawley St. Boston, Mass. 


Address ANNA ALL-DIEHL, 35 Unien Square, NEW YORK CITY. 


INGS, PRINCES, EMPERORS, and STATESMEN, through- 


J. WwW. Schermerhorn, A.M., 
An Advecate for Teachers seeking positions. 


Clients of knewn Calibre and Character invited. 
ta Circulars for Stamp. Address: 


30 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK, 
189 eow P. O. BOX 3,445. 


Educational Bureau. 


TEACHERS supplied to SCHOOLS and FAMILIES 
without charge to employer. Schools recommended to 
Pupils. Send stamp for circular. 

Miss FLORENCE FITCH, 
35 Union Square, 
240 zz (1) NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Ass’ its, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for of instruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
ign Teachers’ Agency, 
240 zz (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


SCHOOLS & FAMILIES 
supplied with competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 
Goop Teachers furnished with positions. Application- 

Jor stamp. T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Formerly 30 Union Sq 

2501 MESTIC BUILDING, 


LAPILINUM 
Stone Cloth 


Made only by the 
New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


PLIABLE SILICATE BLACKBOARDS, 


191 PULTON 8T., N.Y. . 


Send for sample and circular. 151 zz 
A.A. WALKER & CO. 
IMPORTING 


ALL MATERIALS FOR 


rawing, Wax Flower Making, &c. 


594 Washington St., Boston. 
Orders by mail or express promptly gttended to. 


FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


|Artists’ Materials, 


Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery, 
MATUIEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 
33 & 35 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
te Catalogues furnished gratis. 253 zz 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
@ MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 4g 
154 Catalogues on application. — 2 


PURE 
< 


CHEMICALS 


All persons desiring absolutely pure Chemicals and 
fine emical Apparatus will find the largest stock 
and most complete assortment, at the lowest price in 
America, by addressing 

ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


4 Murray St., New Vork. 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


240 zz (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 

Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp. 
Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
“« IV.—Ph h. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


122 zz (1) 924 Chestinat St., Philadelphia. 


AND CIRLS! 


our own Cuts of Birds, Fruits, Flowers, etc., 

and print in colors by the New Process. 50 to 100 im- 

pressions taken in 15 minutes. (7~ Exerything com- 

| ww by mail for $1.00. Specimen print free. Ad- 
P. SUTTON, Ransom, Lackawanna Co., Pa. 


GLOBES, ” Nims & Gow tvoy, 


Artists’ Colormen. 


oll, eee Color, Pastel, Pottery, and China Painting, 
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-ed upon it.”,-— Boston Herald. * Broad and comprehen- 


4 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XI.—No. 9. 


R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 


1016 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


Offer the largest, best assorted, and cheapest sotck of 
MICROSCOPES anp ACCESSORIES, 
MOUNTING-IMPLEMENTS Aanp MATERIALS, 
PREPARED OBJECTS, 
THERMOMETERS, BAROMETERS, COMPASSES, 
SPECTACLES, OPERA-GLASSES 
TELESCOPES, 

To be found in this country. 
te Condensed and Illustrated Circular sent to any 
address by mail, FREE. Full Illustrated Catalogue of 

150 pages for three stamps. 252 zz 


CURT W. MEYER, 


182 Broapway, New York, 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Address for Circular illustrating the famons late 
improved Holtz’s Electric Machine, and various other 


Apparatus, as above. 257 eow d 


| Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Boxing- 
e | Gloves, Wands, Rings, Foot-Balls, 
Athletic | Lacrosse Bats, Shoes, Base- Ralls, 
| Tights, Shirts, Trunks, Hose, Foils, 

Masks, Badges, Books. 


a Sectional View. 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142 & 144 GRAND ST., NEW YORK, 
Manufact’rs of the celebrated 
“‘Triumph” & “‘ Triamph Study” 
SCHOOL DESKS, 

~ Dealers in all kinds 
SCHOOL MERCHANDISE. 


Send 25 cents for our new Catalogue, 184 pages and 
over 300 illustrations. 285 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


A Brain and Nerve Food.—Vitalized Phosphates. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE IT 18 COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR 
NERVE-GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX-BRAIN AND WHEAT-GERM. 
Physicians alone have prescribed 193,420 packages. It restores lost energy in all weaknesses of mind or 


body; relieves debility or nervousness ; gives vitality to the tnsufficient growth of children ; strengthens the 
digestion ; cures neuralgia and prevents consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that 


have been carried off by disease or overwork. F. CROSBY, 
666 Sixth Avenue, New ) Lia 


a For sale by Druggists ; or by mail, $1.00. 


THE MACKINNON PEN. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument for 
Desk or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of 


CLEAN 


hermetically sealed. 


DURABILITY, 


Report No. 1135 of the Frankl 
It is at once tasteful and useful, 


Nothing more appropriate as a 


Be 
Imitation in the Market. 
or address the manufacturers, 


New England Agency, 


All persons owning one of our Pens of 
ered mail, to be made over with all late 


| GOODYEAR’S | BANNERS - 
G 00 d S, | POCKET AND 
GYMNASIUM. | FLAGS. 


422 GOLD & SILVER TRIMMINGS. 
S. P. LEIGHTON & CO., 22 West St., Boston, 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 193e0w 


ff W 


Best Known. 


“A reform in the language. Force and ability, — ex- 
ceedingly opportane.’’— Boston Transcript. 


T ON’Ss **Opportune to the study of vow 
el-sounds.”’ — Hartford Courant. 


and. valuable.” UNIVERSE with 
Aterncting a grest dent of atten BM AMOE 
tion—great labor has been expend. LANGAUG E. 


sive views; regarded favorably by Professors Whitney, 
Haldeman, Marsh, and many others.”—N. Y. Mail. 
By mail. $1.50. Circulars free. 
AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING CO., Publishers, 
257 tf eow 27 Bond S8St., NEW YORK. 


AVOI D the annoyance of chalk-dust by using An- 
drews Dustlees Eraser. Most durable 
Send 15c. for —— to BAKER, PRATT 
144 Grand 8t., N. Y. 


er in market. 
& Co., School Furnishers, 142 an 


paper, with any clean writing or copying-ink. 
The Point is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is conical in 
shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil. 


It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot es- 
cape, except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 


“The point of the Pen is actually a ring of iridium (diamond). 
costly. We cordially approve of the instrument.” The Scientic Amer- 
ican says: “Our daily use of it demonstrates to us that whoever i 
supplies himself with a MacKinnon Pen possesses a good thing.” 
careful our Name is stamped on every Pen, as there is a Cheap 


All who wish to avoid the annoyances of the common writing 
materials should examine the “Mackinnon Pen” at their stationer’s, 


MACKINNON PEN CoO., 
200 Broadway, N. Y. 
31 Milk St., Room 9, Boston, Mass, 


facturers’ price, and warranted for three years. 243 f (M) 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Boston. 


ADOPTED FOR Worcester’s New Pronoun- 
THE SCHOOLS | w, Spelling-Book. 
reeste mar. 
OF BOSTON: Spelling-Book. 


The Franklin Arithmetics,| Adams’s Advanced’ Spell- 
Written. Elementary, ing-Book. 


foolscap with one filling, on any : j Primary. Ete., Ete., Ete. 


LINESS. Mee af 
G? 
in Institute of Philadelphia, reads: > 
and for the service rendered is not 
RES = = 
O 
gift to a lady or gentleman. 2 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and CHIMEs; 
ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved Patent 
Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 256 2% 


HALL & BENJAMIN, 
191 Greenwich Street, INE W YORE, 
Manuf,’s, Dealers, and Importers of 


the first manufacture should send it to us by 
improvements, which will be done at manu- 


150 Tremont St., Boston, 


CHEMICAL & PHYSICAL APPARATUS, 
SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, 
For Colleges, Laboratories, Chemists, Schools, &c., &c. 


. Large New Illustrated and Priced Catalogue 
Sent free on receipt of 12 cts. 221 


Physical and Chemical 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And_ SETTEE 
KINDERGARTEN 
_ TABLES & CHAIRS, 
INK-WELLS, &c., 
At Very Low Prices. 
Send for illustrated cir- 
cular and price list. 


™ School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 
terns. ‘The FRARL isthe 


_ only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal, 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 


STEEL 


>, JOSEPH LLOTT'S 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170, 
4 AND HIS OTHER STYLES . = 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maovesour me WORLD, Skis” 


HUNT BROTHERS, 


New-England General Managers 


THE ESTEY ORGAN 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND H. B. & w. o. 
CHEMICAL | (JHAMBERLAIN, 
APPARATUS, 
mpo 
Every Variety. | Boston. 


THE BEST TRUss|THE ESTEY ORGAN METHOD, 


EVER USED. 213 az 608 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


The genuine ELASTIC 
TRUBS is worn with per- BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
fect comfort, night and ay. Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
retaining rupture under the Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


hardest exercise or severest : 
strain. Sold at GREATLY * VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


REDUCED PRICES, and sent by mail to all parts of the 


25 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


FORSALE BY ALL DEALERy Higher Education of Women. 
_ 23 om Seven Distinct, Courses of Collegiate Study, vit : 


Tat 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

. =, The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

SAMPLES AN Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 


(jRUBE'S NUMBER CARDS, First and Second. $3a 
4 hundred; samples. 6c. NICHOLS & HALL.32 Brom- 
field St., or & HEATH, 13 Tremont Boston. 


= = | Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, cheaper than chalk,white| been Teachers. 


and clean. Send for sample to BAKER,PRATT & Co. 
School Furnishers, 142 and Grand Now York. ||, The College full particulars, will 


366 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outtit 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


$5 to $20 aday athome. Samples worth $5 free L. HOWARD 
Address 8trxson & Co., Portland, Me 176 az Wellesley, Mass. 


= 


GUTTER TOWER COMPANY t Tower's Be 


STATIONERS. 


st Pencil and Feuntain Steel Pen, § [4 Federal St., Boston. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
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LITANY. 
Per Tuam resurrectionem gloriosam. 


BY MARY E. C. WYETH. 
The signs of waking Spring are everywhere,— 
In haleyon skies, in mirroring, sparkling streams, 
In sunset’s hues, in early morning’s beams, 
In every soft pulsation of the air. 


The cold earth waketh from her deathlike swoon 
And casts aside her cerements; golden noon 
Completes the solstice; lo! the Spring is born! 
Life out of death wakes on the vernal morn. 


O gladsome resurrection! symbol fair 
Of the world’s hope Divine! let sounds of prayer 
Hallow thy peaceful hour. A litany 
Of pleading intercession let there be 
On every lip. 

power of love Divine! * 
Wake in our hearts, and blend our souls with Thine. 
From sin’s sharp thrall, from envy’s fearful snare, 
From hatred’s curse, from strife and worldly care, 
From every dark delusion, set us free. 


0 soul of mine, echo the pleading cry! 

For thine own need lift up to heaven thine eye; 
Now, in the hour of Spring’s fair natal morn, 
Seek to the Lord of Life, within thee born. 


Oh, by Thy mystery of incarnate Life, 
By all Thy fasting, and temptation’s strife, 
Thy cross and passion, and Thy precious death, 
Thy burial, — where the garden’s odorous breath 
Of spicery and balm, and lilied bloom 
Sweetened Thy pillow in the sacred tomb, 
Yet could not captive hold the heavenly Guest, 
Who with his presence all the grave made blest,— 
O conqueror over Death! attend my plea, 
Bend from Thy throne and hear my litany; 
Oh, by Thy glorious resurrection, Lord, 

Lord, deliver me! 


— Good Company. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


NationaL Councit or Epucarors.—There seems 
to be an earnest movement in favor of an educational 
congress, but the danger is that when it comes to meeé, 
it will be a body as large and as unwieldly for purposes of 
effective work as our present National Association. If 
constituted as proposed by the New EnGLAanpD Jour- 
NAL OF Epucation, it would be composed of from two 
to three hundred members, and the result would be a 
heavy popular assembly, and not at all a small scientific 
body equipped “in light marching order” for the hard- 
est kind of work. In such a matter we are in favor of 
a “close corporation.” If a start is made with a dozen 
men, it is enough; the body will grow fast enough, — 
too fast. We would make membership somewhat like 
membership in the French Academy, — a mark of dis- 
tinguished honor, to be bestowed only upon those who 
have done something to deserve it. Still, we have but 
one voice, and there are many who have the same right 
to speak as ourselves.—Penna. School Journal ; J. P. 
Wickersham, State Supt., Editor. 

Two Essent1aLs.—Two things are essential to the 
existence of a profession. It must require special prep- 
aration for its practice, and it must be entered as a life- 
work. It is difficult to conceive of a profession when 
either of these conditions is wanting. A business en- 
tered upon without preparation, and filled largely by 
temporary occupants, has certainly small claims to the 
dignity of a profession. In the light of these state- 
ments, it is evident that teaching is not yet a profes- 
‘ion; and Tam free to confess that I have little hope 
that it will soon reach such a position. There are two 
obstacles in the way,—one the fact that so many schools 
‘re In session but @ portion of the year, with a low com- 
Pensation, thus failing to afford continued employment ; 
and the fact that so many positions are, and ought to 
be, filled by women. So long as these conditions exist 
teaching will be largely a temporary occupation. If no 


young lady who has any expectation of leaving the 


|teacher’s position is to be admitted to it, very few will 


knock at our school-room doors for entrance. The most 
that can be accomplished is to demand of all who enter 
special preparation for the dutiesassumed. An increas- 
ing number of teachers have not only made this prep- 
aration, but are making teaching a life business. These 
are the professional teachers, and it is desirable to in- 
crease their number. The greater the number of such 
life teachers in our schools, the greater will be their use- 
fulness, and the higher their success; but it is idle to 
demand that no other teachers be employed. The great 
majority of teachers will continue to assume their high 
office as a temporary occupation.—Prest. HE. EH. White, 
of Purdue University. 

MecHAnicaL Scuoouis.—There would seem to be 
an opening in the larger cities for mechanical schools, 
where boys can be taught by patient and skillful mas- 
ters the use of tools, and the rudiments of the me- 
chanical trades. Lofts with power could be secured, 
benches fitted up, tools furnished, and for a reasonable 
stipend boys could be taught many things that would 
prove in after-years of great advantage to them. Not 
the least valuable result of such an enterprise would be 
the furnishing to the boys of oceupation out of school 
hours. From simple lack of employment many boys in 
the cities fall into dissolute ways. ‘Their parents are 
puzzled to keep them busy; and it is not well that they 
should spend in play all the time that is not needed in 
study. In such a mechanical school very many boys 
would find not only employment and valuable training, 
but also the pleasantest of diversions. The gratification 
of the mechanical tastes and aptitudes, the cultivation 
of the power to “make something,” affords to many 
boys a keen enjoyment. In the work of their own 
hands they take great pleasure. And we are certain 
that such a mechanical school, properly managed, would 
prove of great benefit to boys in more ways than one.— 
Good Company. 

MAKE THE ScHooL PLEAsANn?t.—The teacher should 
be the friend of the scholar, his companion, his guide. 
Did you ever stop to reflect that the child is an imita- 
tive being, that he is all the tyme imitating you, and 
that, therefore, you should be constantly upon the very 
best conduct and behavior? Let your example be, in 
every respect, worthy of imitation. Everything that is 
beautiful should be presented to the child in the school- 
house. There should be nothing in the school-house 
harsh or discordant from the commencement of the ses- 
sion to its close. It is your duty to make education 
agreeable, Itis no use talking all the time about duty. 
Make whatever you teach interesting, and then you 


cannot keep a child from learning. I do not know any 
duty more important for teachers than that of making 
the school pleasant. — Ha-Gov. Thomas A. Hendricks, 
Indiana. 


CorPoraL PuNIsHMENT.—It is one of the duties of 
a school-teacher to maintain order in school during 
school hours, and enforce obedience to reasonable rules. 
For that purpose, when necessary, the teacher may in- 
flict reasonable corporal punishment. What may be 
reasonable and proper punishment in a given case, de- 
pends a great deal on the circumstances of such case. 
In cases of trial, on a charge of excessive punishment, 
of course the jury must determine from the evidence 
how severe the punishment was, and whether or not in 
the given case, it was excessive or unreasonable. In 
every case it ought to stop short of brutality, or serious 
or lasting bodily injuries. Within such boundaries it 


may go to the extent of securing the obedience of the 
scholar, and, of course, should be measured somewhat 
by the degree of obstinacy, disobedience, and willful 
conduct of the pupil, even though it leaves some marks 
upon the surface of the skin or body. As I have said, 
the law does not sanction brutal punishment, or such as 
inflicts great, serious, or lasting bodily injuries; but 
there may be cases which will cause all right-minded 
persons to regret that physical strength upon the part of 
the teacher failed to reduce willful, disobedient, perverse, 
and obstinate scholars to obedience. Punishment should 


begin in moderation, and if the child then fail to mind, 
and becomes perverse, stubborn, insubordinate, and pro- 
fane, and continues in such conduct, it may be rightly 
increased, even though it becomes so severe as to cause 
the pupil punished to wear its stripes.— Judge Stewart, 
Wisconsin. 


DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS IN OUR 
GOVERNMENT. 


BY PREST. I. W. ANDREWS, OHIO. 


A few years ago the House of Representatives passed 
a resolution, calling upon the Secretary of the Interior 
to lay before them a copy of a paper on Irrigation, 
which had been prepared for the Department of Agri- 
culture by Hon. George P. Marsh, our Minister to 
Italy. It is said that the reply of the honorable secre- 
tary, to the effect that he had no control over the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was received with great aston- 
ishment by the whole House, Mr. Speaker included. As 
the Department of the Interior was intended to embrace 
whatever did not belong directly to some one of the other 
departments, — State, Treasury, War, Navy, etc., —the 
House of Representatives supposed that the subject of 
agriculture must belong to the Department of the Inte- 
rior, as it certainly had no special place elsewhere. 
Such a supposition would have been natural enough for 
the ordinary citizen, but we expect those who create 
departments and define their limits to know more than 
the simple citizen. 

The Department of Agriculture is an anomaly as it 
now stands. It is called a department, and the Com- 
missioner at its head reports annually to the President, 
just as does the Secretary of State or the Postmaster- 
General; yet it is not one of the departments of the 
Government, and the officer who has charge of it has 
no seat in the Cabinet. The House of Representatives 
obviously thought it was a bureau in the Department 
of the Interior, as evidently it should be. And we are 
surprised that Congress, after recovering from this as- 
tonishment, on the occasion referred to, did not take 
the necessary measures to give it a local habitation, 
which now it has not, though it has a name. The suc- 
cessive commissioners, feeling the awkwardness of their 
position, have for years been endeavoring to make the 
Department of Agriculture a full department, on an 
equality with those of the Treasury, Interior, and oth- 
ers. A bill to that effect is now before Congress, though 
there is little prospect of its passage. 

When the Bureau of Education was established in 
1867, it was called in the statute “a Department of 
Education.” But the next year a rider was attached to 
the appropriation bill, providing that the Department 
of Education should cease after June 30, 1869, and that 
there should “be established and attached to the De- 
partment of the Interior an office to be denominated the 
office of Education,” etc. Since that time the Commis- 


sioner of Education has made his reports to the Secretary 
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of the Interior, dating them “Department of the Inte- 
rior, Bureau of Education.” 

There are at the present time seven departments in 
the Executive branch of our general Government; viz., 
of State, the Treasury, of War, the Navy, the Interior, 
the Post-office, and of Justice. The heads of these depart- 
ments constitute the “Cabinet,” and they are all called 
secretaries except the last two, who are called the Post- 
master-General and the Attorney-General. 

The Departments of State, of the Treasury, and of 
War, were established in 1789, the year that the Con- 
stitution went into operation. The Department of the 
Navy was not established till 1798, the Secretary of 
War having had charge of Naval affairs up to that time. 
The Department of the Interior had no existence till 
the year 1849. In the title of the act of Congress it 
is called “the Home Department.” A department 
under this name was proposed in 1789. In Great Brit- 
ain, and in most countries, there is a Home Secretary 
and a Foreign Secretary ; the name of our Department 
of State was at first the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
The Department of Justice was not established till 
1870, though the Attorney-General has been an officer of 
the Government since 1789, and a member of the Cab- 
inet from the first. There is some vagueness about the 
Post-office Department. The first act,—passed Sept. 22, 
1789,—was for the temporary establishment of the Post- 
oftice, and was to be in force till the end of the next 
session of Congress. The next year it was extended 
for another session, and the second year fora like period. 
In 1792 an act was passed “to establish the Postoffice 
and Post Roads within the United States,” but this 
was limited to two years. In 1794 an act with the 
same title was passed, but without any limitation of 
time. It was not until the administration of General 
Jackson that the Postmaster-General had a seat in the 
Cabinet. 

There was at first a great inequality in the salaries 
of the heads of departments. The Secretaries of State 
and of the Treasury had $3,500 at first, then $5,000, 
then $6,000, and, in 1853, $8,000, as now. The Sec- 
retaries of War and the Navy had $3,000 at first, but 
were made equal to the others in 1819, the salary being 
then $6,000. The Postmaster-General’s salary was 
originally $2,000, then $3,000, then $4,000, and, in 
1827, $6,000, as others. The Attorney-General had the 
smallest salary, $1,500, and was not made equal to the 
others till 1850. From March 4, 1873, till January 24, 
1874, the salary was $10,000. 


LEAVES FROM MY NOTE- BOOK. 


BY MISS ALICE COOPER, BOSTON, MASS. 


“ Are not these buds pretty ? My teacher wore them 
all day in her hair; after school she threw them away, 
I picked them up to press them, and then lay them in 
my Japanese box where I keep my treasures. Oh, she 
is just lovely! one can’t help being good with her she 
is so good herself; then she is so patient. One day 
Carrie Carr, who is very hard to learn, said, ‘ Accent is 
distress (stress) of voice on asyllable’; the teacher said, 
so pleasantly, ‘ You don’t mean distress, Carrie?’ And 
once Magg.e Martin called Minnie Small’s father a mis- 
erable drunkard; she talked with both girls; I don’t 
know what she said, but poor Minnie and Maggie have 
been excellent friends ever since; and that day we 
wrote in our blank-books, ‘ Write injuries in dust, but 
kind acts on marble’; ‘Believe in your own ability 
and possibility.’ ” 

“ What does that mean?” said Etta. 

“It means ability to be good and happy, or possibility 
of being wicked and unhappy. She has given us a 
home lesson; what do you think it is? Well, we are 
to practice talking in a silvery, musical voice, at home 
and everywhere; and to do this, she says we must be 
loving and kind, we must cultivate gentleness and good- 


“ What! like queens ?” said Etta. 

“No; not with golden crowns, but crowns of good- 
ness: isn’t that nice ?” 

“Do you have to write compositions ? ” 

“Oh, yes; the last time she gave us each a slip of 
paper, and we wrote, from dictation,— 


‘ Count that day lost whose low-descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.’ 


‘Now, girls,’ she said, ‘keep these papers, and ask your 
older brothers and sisters who wrote these lines ; and at 
the end of a week, I want you to tell me how many 
worthy acts you have done; do not expect to do any 
great thing, but some little kindnesses or favor to some 
one.’ Well, we girls talked, and even dreamed, about 
good deeds. At the close of the week she had us write 
an account of our success, and she said if any one had 
failed to do even one worthy act, write what they had 
tried to do, because God does not judge us by our suc- 
cess, but by our efforts.” 

“ Did you do well, Jennie ?” 

“Oh, no; try it yourself; it is very hard. But the 
best thing I did was to speak softly to my brothers when 
they plagued me; but I am going to persevere, and see 
if I can be as sweet and beautiful as she is.” 

“T wish I could go to your school,” said Etta. 

A strange odor pervaded the room. Patrick Lacy 
looked wild and defiant, as he sat with his book upside- 
down, watching the teacher; soon the book dropped 
from his hand, and he rested his head on his desk. 

“ Patrick is asleep!” said one of the boys. 

“Do not disturb him, he must be sick,” replied the 
teacher. All the afternoon the boy slept heavily ; the 
others had been gone an hour before he awoke. 

“You have been asleep,” said the teacher, kindly. 
“Were you sick? Well, you may go now. Perhaps 
you will not be quite well to-morrow. Will you come 
to school ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” 

“ Even though you are not well, you will come and 
let me see you ?” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Now I will depend upon you; you will not disap- 
point me, will you ?” 

The next morning Patrick was in school; he scarcely 
raised his eyes from his lessons all day. “I wish some 
boy would open the window,” said the teacher, as the 
boys were going home. Patrick volunteered. “ You 
do not know how sorry I feel about you. Isn’t it 
dreadful, Patrick?” she said. “I shudder when I 
think what might have happened to you yesterday.” 
The boy burst into tears. “Idid not mean to,” he 
cried ; “ but my door was locked, and I had no dinner. 
Larkins emptied his rum-cherry barrel on the street, 
and Dennis Roan and I ate some of the cherries. I 
will never touch anything like it again.” 

“ Does Dennis belong to this school ?” 

“ No, ma’am.” 

“Dennis Roan came to school drunk, a week ago,” 
said his teacher to the truant-officer. “I sent him 
home, with the promise of a sound thrashing the next 
day, and I have not seen him since. I tell the boys he 
has two accounts to settle when he does come.” 

Three months had passed. Patrick Lacy was pro- 
moted, and Dennis Roan was sent to the Island for tru- 
ancy. Let us hope the teacher who administered the 
terrors of the law so zealously did not omit the weight- 
ier matters of love and mercy. Poor Dennis! in the 
weariness of his little cell, may the remembrance of lov- 
ing words and sweet sympathy come to him as an in- 
spiration, leading to a useful, honest life. 


— Let us remember, too, that no earnest man, in any 
time, ever spoke what was wholly meaningless; that, 
in all human convictions, — much more in all human 
practices, — there was a true side, a fraction of truth, 
which fraction is precisely the thing we want to extract 
from them, if we want anything at all to do with them.. 


THE SAUNTERER. 


‘*T looked on him whose marble mansions gleam 
High over Delos,—did the Sirens sing ? 
Who hears the music, sitting in the light 
Of his immortal features ? 

They soonest reach 

The shining fields where shades of heroes walk 
Who, spurning passion, rise with even souls 
O’er this your madness, as an eagle hangs 
Above the thunder, in the sunshine poised ! 
Your voices call me from my lofty dream, 
Yet think not that my spirit stoops to share 
Your noisy gladness. Rather let me breathe 
This pulse of music throbbing at my heart 
Until the speaking wires shall give me back 
Some fragments of the voices of the gods !’’ 


— “‘ Orpheus” (Bayard Taylor). 


MUSIC.— A SOMEWHAT PRACTICAL VIEW. 


BY N. LINCOLN, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


It has been urged that music is a branch of study 
more ornamental than useful; which can be dispensed 
with altogether, or the expenditure in its behalf be 
greatly reduced. Yet, as a matter of fact, no such 
claim is made among prominent educators, or by those 
best informed on matters pertaining to public instruc- 
tion. On the contrary, here in Massachusetts, music 
never stood higher on the list of studies than now; 
was never so thoroughly taught as now, never so justly 
appreciated as now. Our University has its professor 
of music, within the year has found it necessary to em- 
ploy in addition a tutor in singing, and is granting 
diplomas to such as successfully complete the course 
prescribed. 

The Empire of Japan has just concluded a contract 
with Mr. L. W."Mason, late superintendent of music 
in the schools of Boston, to introduce our system 
of musical instruction into that country. Arrange- 
ments are making at Tokio, on the most liberal scale, 
to furnish the means and appliances needed in the line 
of his profession, to promote his personal comfort, and 
to add dignity to the office he assumes. 

Music has become, may we not say, the chief amuse- 
ment of the people. As such it is innocent, it leaves 
no sting behind; and it is not every amusement of 
which this can be predicated. The love for it, more- 
over, in the household is limited only by the amount of 
talent in that direction possessed by the members of 
the family, or by their ability to procure for themselves 
the means of its gratification. 

But it would be taking a partial view of the matter, 
were we to regard it merely in the light of a recreation. 
As a branch of study its value is beyond question. It 
cultivates the ear, informs the taste, trains the faculties 
of the mind, develops and invigorates the powers of the 
body. Of what other study can this be affirmed in an 
equal degree ? Viewed simply asa resource for earning 
one’s living, it is safe to say that a knowledge of music 
gives direct support to a vastly greater number of men 
and women than does an acquaintance with any one of 
the so-called higher studies pursued in our schools. 
Consider the interests of music in their financial as- 
pect. See the amount of capital invested in the man- 
ufacture of pianos, organs, band and orchestral instru- 
ments ; the printing and engraving of sheet music and 
music-books; the various newspapers or journals de- 
voted exclusively to musical matters ; the fabulous sums 
lavished upon distinguished singers or players, who fill 
our largest halls at their concerts with eager listeners. 
There has been heard here, this season, an artist who 
received for singing a couple of songs more than $300 ; 
while orchestral players have been paid for an hour’s 
work $25 each. Members of church choirs obtain for 
their services from two dollars up to thirty dollars a 
Sunday. Boys from our grammar schools, even as low 
as the fourth class, are engaged in the choirs of Boston 
and vicinity, where, in addition to the instruction given 
them, they receive salaries corresponding to the degree 
of talent they manifest. Five dollars, for a couple of 
hours spent in church at the organ, is not uncommon. 


ness, and some day she hopes we will, be crowned.” 


—Carlyle. 


A professional man, whose fees amount to one hun- 
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dred dollars a day, is looked upon as quite successful ; 
4 merchant, who clears the like sum of money, may 
well congratulate himself as being in prosperous cir- 
cumstances. But there are singers able to command 
twice as much for every appearance they make before 
the public. It is within the memory of some of us 
that Jenny Lind contracted with Mr. Barnum to sing 
one hundred nights in America for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and he never complained of the bargain. 

A single song, the production of Dr. Arthur Sullivan, 
which may have cost him only a few hours’ labor, has 
yielded its proprietor an annual income of $2,500. A 
second song of his, “ The Lost Chord,” well known in 
our concert-rooms and parlors, has proved a fortune in 
itself. “H. M. S. Pinafore,” a work of the same com- 
poser, Which has gone the length and breadth of the 
land both here and abroad,—a clean, charming, whole- 
some composition, admired alike by artist and amateur, 
has been a mine of wealth to many a manager and pub- 
lisher, besides affording delight to thousands of hearers. 


Music-selling and music-publishing houses in this 
country, if we consider the magnitude of their business, 
and the variety of their publications, stand second to 
none the world over. 

Pianos and parlor-organs are almost as common as 
tables and bureaus; or, at least, it may be said with 
truth that a house without a musical instrument of 
some sort is a rarity. A family in which there is no 
music, and no love for it, must certainly be accounted 
unfortunate in that respect. 

See how largely dependent we are upon the Germans 
in filling the ranks of our bands and orchestras ; because, 
music having been so many years a regular study in their 
common schools, enjoying all the time the highest con- 
sideration in the community at large, they have become 
superior to us in the art, and are, for the present, be- 
yond our competition. 

Look at our conservatories and colleges of music, 
which already surpass those of Europe in the number 
of their students, and bid fair, in due time, to rival 
them also in the excellence of the instruction furnished, 
as well as in the talent and proficiency of their 
graduates. 

The complaint is sometimes made against our schools, 
that children are not taught what will be of practical 
use in after-life. What is learned of some subjects, it 
is said, needs to be so modified before it can be available 
in practice, that, aside from the mental discipline 
thereby secured, it may be a question whether time so 
spent could not be better employed in other ways. 
Such is not the case with music. Whatever is gained 
in that direction, though it be only the power of sing- 
ing the scale, is immediately useful, and will form one 
of the inevitable steps to be taken sooner or later if one 
desires to become a musician. 

Given the requisite amount of talent, with corres- 
ponding application under competent instruction, and 
the pupil finds himself in the possession of an accom- 
plishment more or less adequate to his support in life, 
while leaving him opportunity to attend to other busi- 
ness. But whether he turn this acquirement to ac- 
count pecuniarily or not, his knowledge and skill in the 
art will continue an unfailing source of delight to him- 
self and friends as long as life and health remain. 

Is there one of us who, when his son leaves school to 
take his place in society, would not be glad to know 
that he had gained a taste for music, and some knowledge 
of it? Should we not consider it, in some sense, as a 
safeguard to restrain him from the pursuit of other and 
less salutary modes of enjoyment ? Where there is 
music at home and an appreciation of it, the various 
forms of dissipation, to which, for want of something 
better to occupy their leisure hours, the young are so 
Prone, will lose their charms, and fail to make felt 
their pernicious attractions, 

All this goes to show howdeep a root music has taken 
‘mong us, how rapidly it is growing, how widely ex- 
tending, and how it deandms,—and reasonably, too,—a 


fostering hand and liberal support from those who are 
charged with the administration of the interests of pub- 
lic education. 


THE QUINCY CRITIC. 


BY A. P, MARBLE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


“No paper on the public schools and their critics 
would be at all complete without some allusion to 
Quincy. The New Zealander who will sit on London 
Bridge and contemplate the ruins of St. Paul’s, if he 
comes to Boston and sits on Bunker Hill to view the 
ruins, and comes across the files of daily papers for 
1878-79, will be liable to class Quincy with Hop Bit- 
ters,—some quack medicine very much advertised.” 

Such an opinion would do great injustice to that 
town, where a most valuable reform is under way; 
where there is genuine, well-directed work and real 
progress; where there is no show or pretense, nor any 
assumption which the facts do not warrant; a town 
whence much good will flow to other places, and in 
whose great success we all rejoice. 

The herald of that success and the course of the su- 
perintendent, if I may be personal, has done a good ser- 
vice in lending the influence of a great name to attract 
public attention to the schools, and in describing the re- 
forms inaugurated in his town. In this character Mr, 
Adams merits only praise. As a critic of the schools of 
Massachusetts, he claims our attention just now, 

It is assumed that the state of affairs in Quincy be- 
fore its regeneration was the same as in every other 
place ; that no progress has been made in any of them 
for ten years, as was the case in Quincy; that the ex- 
aminations were a farce; that the methods adopted 
there are new; that school superintendents are school- 
masters gone to seed, — whatever that means ; that half 
the money paid for schools in this State is wasted; and 
that in this Bethlehem only has the divine light shone, 
where the only children live who can write letters “ very 
perfectly,” to quote from the committee of that town. 

A broader observation might enlighten the gentle- 
man, who seems to think that what he sees for the first 
time is new. It would be interesting to know what 
schools he ever saw outside of Quincy. There are 
cities in this State wherathe best features of the Quincy 
reform were inaugurated fifteen years ago; many of 
them were adopted in most of the cities and large towns 
of the State before the Quincy school-committee arose 
to make their little congratulatory speeches at sham ex- 
aminations. (See pamphlet, p. 32). In many a West- 
ern city some of the best features of this ‘“ new depart- 
ure ” have grown old, — that is, such of them as can be 
used in a large city. If Mr. Adams wishes to expose 
the ridiculous practices of the school committee and the 
schools of Quincy previous to 1873, let him. But when 
he announces to the whole world that this state of 
things represents the schools of Massachusetts, he dis- 
plays a reckless ignorance of the facts, for he would not 
do it maliciously. The advice of Horace Greeley is ap- 
plicable to this young man,—Go West! On your way 
call at the little city of Worcester, where I will show 
you some writing by school-children that was com- 
pleted before your committee was heard from. Some 
of it will show a “ more better” knowledge of the com- 
parative degree, — though it be technical grammar, — 
than the committee of Quincy at that time displayed. 
In the Western wilds you will find many a good thing 
in the way of schools, which has been engrafted 
upon the school system of more Eastern towns and 
cities “than your philosophy has dreampt of.” 

Now I have spoken out. Immediately those persons 


children of our schools. 
rable paper on the “Experiments in Oral Teaching,” 
showed some surprisingly stupid answers. The fact is, 
the same thing can be done in any school, not excepting 


same thing can be done with any class of men. Noth- 
ing is easier. Select some topic which everybody will 
agree that the pupils in schools of acertain grade ought 
to know; then tabulate the answers from pupils, select- 
ing a few of the most stupid to give zest to the narra- 


arrangement ; how imperfect the expression. This 
little experiment will work just as well with doctors, 
lawyers, any class of business-men. Using the same 
logic, the same experiments, the same process, one can 
prove by it that society is a failure; that men are not 
competent to conduct their business; that they have 
no power of observation nor of reason. The fact is, 
what we do not know is boundless. It is easier to sur- 
vey what we know. A man may be ignorant of many 
things and yet acquainted with much that is useful. 
And the same is true of the children in our schools. 

Now I do not feel satisfied with what our schools are 
doing. In connection with about two hundred teach- 
ers, most of them faithful and capable, I have been try- 
ing to improve them for some dozen years. I happen 
to know what twenty or thirty men in like situations 
have been trying to do. This is just what they are 
doing at Quincy. I never attend a teachers’ associa- 
tion without a pleasant surprise at the progress some 
teacher shows in this important work. At the recent 
meeting in Boston, Mr. Metcalf’s experience, in direct- 
ing the reading of his pupils, alone was worth all the 
expense attending that meeting. Mr. Adams wasn’t 
there to hear it. It is easier for him to draw his facts 
from his inner consciousness, The papers took no no- 
tice of it. But if somebody classes that master, with 
all the rest, as an “ obstructionist,” we hear enough 
about it. Wouldn’t it be just as beneficial for the 
schools, the rising generation, and the publie, if our re- 
formers would try to reform and not to destroy? If 
anybody has discovered a valuable principle or practice 
in teaching, let him give the public the benefit, as Mr. 
Adams has done, and get the thanks of all interested ; 
or if he sees a defect, let him point it out and suggest 
the remedy. But spare us the wholesale denunciations 
of the “school system.” And, Mr. Reformer, do not 
lash yourself into a Tage because everybody does not 
immediately follow you. There is sometimes wisdom 
in waiting. A fox once lost his tail; he tried to per- 
suade all his friends to cut off theirs. He said they 
were not progressive. It has generally been set down 
to their credit that they waited ; and the first fox, — he 
had an end in view. 


VARIETIES. 


— Student (fresh from college, to conductor): ‘I wish to 
get on the penultimate car.’’ Conductor: ‘‘ We have uo pea- 
nut car; you will have to take the smoker.”’ 


— They say that this order, with all its curious spelling, has 
been presented in the Legislature of Maine by a prominent 
member: ‘‘ Ordered, that the judiciary committy be diractied 
to inquire into the spediency of so amending the constition of 
the State that the wright of suffage shall be limeet to those 
who are able to read and rite the English lengaage.”” No need 
of the “‘ Reform-spelling movement ”’ in Maine! 


— Tennyson frequently spends hours over a single line of 
his poetry before he can get it right; and the Sweet Singer of 
Michigan says, if she couldn’t write poetry faster than that 
she would be ashamed of herself. 

— A town in Massachusetts has a natural-born spelling re- 
former, and, appropriately enough, he is a member of the 
school board. He recently visited one of the village schools, 
and gave out the words “‘natur’’ and “‘sut”’ to be spelled. 
The scholars had to give it up until the teacher came to the 
rescue, and pronounced the words properly, when they spelled 
them correctly and readily. The Brookline Chronicle tells this 
story, and says that this same man isin favor of paying wo- 


whose stock-in-trade it isto berate the schools, will ex-| 7 on teachers the same wages as cooks; to which we will only 
hibit the astonishing amount of ignorance among the| aad, that if they get the same wages as some cooks we have 
Mr. Harrington, in the admi-|heard of, they will get more than they are getting now. 


— Mankind is like a board. One side may be planed off 


nice and pretty, but you get on the wrong side, and youll find 
lots of slivers. 


— “I have atheory about the dead languages,”’ said a new 


the regenerated Quincy, of any grade from Harvard/ student. “What is it?” asked the professor. “That they 


College to the kindergarten, and in any place ; and the! are killed by being stidied too hard.”* 


tion. Show how poor the writing is; how faulty the. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, NV. ‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FINDING THE LEAST COMMON DIVIDEND. 

Mr. Editor :—I notice in your column some controversy 
with regard to the term ‘‘ multiple.’”” Why use it in this con- 
nection ? It has to be defined as a dividend before the pupil 
understands it. Ask pupils to define Least Common Multiple, 
and they will, in three cases out of four, say, ‘‘It is the least 
number contained in several other numbers, showing that they 
have no appreciation of the meaning of the term ‘multiple.’ 
With the term ‘dividend’ they are familiar, and by using it 
they will seldom make mistakes. It is very important that 
pupils thoroughly understand the significance of the term 
* common,’ so that they will not speak of the common divisor 
and dividend of a number. ‘ 

My method of teaching L. C. Dividend is as follows: First 
principle,—the L. C. D. must contain all the factors of all the 
numbers, and no more; second, numbers may be considered in 
three sets for finding the L. C. D: (a) Those prime to one an- 
other, in which the L. C. D. is the product, as 4, 5, 7, 9; () 
Those in which the largest number is the L. C. D., as 4, 6, 9, 
36; (c) Those in which the L. C. D. is the product of the 
largest number by factors of the other numbers not found in 
it, as 6, 8, 9, 12, 30. 

By recognizing these classes of numbers the pupil learns to 
determine by inspection the necessary amount of work to be 
done, without wasting time in factoring numbers belonging to 
the first and second sets. 

When the numbers ot to the third set, the pupil should 
arrange them ina vertical line, and proceed to mark out all 
numbers which are contained in others, and if the remaining 
numbers are not prime to one another, proceed to factor 


them, then multiply the large number by the factors of the}. 


others not found in it. * 


3°1416— 

Mr. Editor :—Many teachers, and civil engineers who ought 
to know better, are too apt to regard this well-known decimal 
as a rough approximation. To test it, suppose a circle of one 
meter in diameter. The circumference would be 3m,.1416,— 


Subtracting the true value to six places; viz., 3m.141592+, we 
have the error of 3.1416 less than Om. , because the sub- 
trahend is in defect; and dividing the remainder by 0.001, we 
have 0.008, or less than 1-125 of a millimeter, and a circle of 
5m diameter (16+ feet) less than 1-25mm. 

Havre de Grace, Md. G. J. 


SOLUTIONS. 


ProspieM 130.—To describe a circumference which shall 
bisect three given circumferences. F. A. 


It is well known, by geometry, that the locus of centers 
of circles bisecting two given circles is a circle which 
can bereadily drawn. Let, then, O, 0’, O” be the three 
given circles. Let C be the circle locus of the center of 
circles, bisecting O and O’, and let C’ be the locus of 
the centres of circle bisecting O' and O”. Circumfer- 
ences of C and C’ meet in A and B, which are centers 
of circles bisecting O, O’', and O”. Then with either A 
or B asa center, describe circles passing through the ex- 
tremities of any diameter of either O, 0. or O”", and we 
will have circles bisecting the three given ones. As we 
have two centers, A and B, by combining loci referring 
to O and 0’, and to O' and O”, we shall get two others, 
C and D, by combining loci referring to O, O' and 
0, O”. Consequently we shall have in all four centers, 
A, B, C, D. We may draw any diameter of any of the 
circles O, O”, or O”; and as each diameter with one 
center determines one solution, we conclude that the 
problem admits twelve solutions. E. J. E. 


PROBLEM 131.—A, B, and C, starting together, travel in the 
same direction around an island 99 miles in circumference. 
A goes 4 miles per hour; B, 7, and C,13. When will all be 
together, and what is the rule for the solution of all similar 
problems ? 


B must travel 99 miles, plus A’s journey, before B 
and A can meet; 99 miles is therefore the difference 
between the distance traveled by A and B before meet- 
ing. Since the time is the same for both, B’s rate of 
travel : A’s rate, — B’s journey, : A’s journey. And 
also, the difference between B’s and A’s rate : A’s rate, 
= the difference between B’s and A’s journey,: A’s 
journey; or, 7—4: A’s journey. So 
journey to meet B = = * 4 — 132 miles. 


Also C must travel 99 miles-+ A’s journey to meet 
him, before he can meet A, and (without unnecessary 
recapitulation) 13—4 : 4 = 99: A’s journey to meet 
C ; or, mx ‘— 44 miles, A’s journey to meet C. Now» 
if A continues his circuit, he will, at every interval of 
132 miles, again encounter B; and at intervals of 44 
miles, he will repeat his encounter of C. Therefore, he 
will, at the same time, meet both B and C, when the 


}132 and 44, 132 is itself the L.C. M. This, there- 


fore, is the distance traveled by A to meet both B and 
C at once; and 132 + 4, A’s rate, = 33 hours, the time 
of all. Therefore, to solve all similar cases, whatever 
be the circuit of the island, the number of men, and the 
rates, we have the following empirical 


Rule.—Multiply the distance round the island Ld the lowest rate of 
travel, and divide this product successively by the differences between the 
other rates and the lowest rate. Find the L. C. M. of all the quotients, 
and it will be the distance the slowest traveler passes over to meet the 
others. Divide this distance by the lowest rate, to get the common time. 


Atlanta, Ga. Enuiza A. Bowen. 


PROBLEMS, 


Prosiem 139.—I can purchase a farm for $700, cash 
down, or for $924, to be paid in the course of 7 years, 
} part of the price at the end of each year. Allowing 
compound interest at 6 per cent, which terms will be the 
most advantageous to me ? 


ProsieM 140.— = 
x 


to find 2 and y. F. P. 


TueEorREM VII.—The circle circumscribing a triangle 
whose three sides touch a parabola, wR also through 
the focus of said parabola. . J. Epmunps. 


THE LOOKER- ON. 

— Actors could not live without applause, and teachers hun- 
ger for appreciation. Historic clagueing may temporarily suc- 
ceed, but the genuine artist will at length stand upon his mer- 
its, which are invariably appreciated by the careless but 
hearty public. In pedagogy, however, claquers form a more 
essential feature of a fortuitous and ephemeral reputation. 
Caesar had his Brutus, Charles I. his Cromwell, and Superin- 
tendent Parker his Charles Francis Adams, Jr. The gods in 
the gallery are going wild over the Quincy experiment, but the 
old stagers and habitués of the dress-circle and parquet just 
laugh at the fools, and say nothing. 

— When Satan wants to disguise himself in modern attire, 
it troubles him to dispose of his tail. ‘*‘ What will he do with 
it?’ is to him a serious question. Not more trouble is his 
tail to Old Nick than the word only to the writer of English. 
“The roley-poley is a shrub-like weed, only to be found in 
patches of over-stocked country;’’ ete. Of course it should be 
*“to be found only in patches,’ ete. ‘* Where will he place 
it?’ is the riddle as toa good writer’s use of only. If he 
knows exactly where to place it, he is not apt to be a very 
great writer. 

— It is not uncommon to hear teachers speak of the educa- 
tional outlook. We have yet to, hear one talk of the educa- 
tional inlook, although the latter is the more important look 
of the two; and upon it, to a great extent, the educational out- 
look depends. It is in vain for the teacher to operate on the 
eye of his school or his district for a mote, while a large-sized 
beam interferes with the functional character of his own. 
Where any grievous fault prevails in a school, the teacher 
should practice the almost lost art of introspection to discover 
the cause, and the art of self-improvement to apply the rem- 
edy. Whena teacher complains that his sixty pupils are all 
dunces, and groans over the duty apparently devolving upon 


him of supplying brains for them, there is one thing pretty 
sure in regard to that school, and that is that there are sixty- 
one dunces in it,—the biggest dunce on the platform. * 


EXAMINATION PAPER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURL—PEDAGOGICS : SCHOOL ECONOMY. 
Senior and Junior Classes. 


1, State at least three reasons why a program of exercises, 
closely adhered to, is necessary to the success of a school. 

2. When arranging your program, would you divide the time 
equally among the classes? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. What points would you consider in deciding whether a 
particular class, — that in Arithmetic, for instance, — should 
recite in the morning or in the afternoon ? 

4. Should children in a district school be encouraged to pre- 
pare most of their lessons at home ? Reasons for your answer. 

5. Would you keep a record of recitations in a district 
school ? Reasons for your answer. 

6. State your views with reference to the value of written 
examinations. 

7. What effort would you make to secure the co-operation 
of the patrons of your school-? 

8. Why is the co-operation of the parents of his pupils ad- 
vantageous to the teacher ? 

9. Would it be advisable, on taking charge of a school, to 
learn what methods had been pursued by your predecessor ? 
Reasons for your answer. 

10. Is ita part of the teacher’s duty to attend to the moral 


rumber of miles traveled by A equals the L. C. M. of 


training of his pupils? Reasons for answer. 


THE SOCIAL CLUB. 


Vil. — AN EVENING IN SCOTLAND. 


Some one writes to inquire something about the “ wassai! 
bowl,” and “‘how it was used in the holiday festivities,” 
Early in the morning of Christmas or New Year, the poorer 
classes of people prepare the was-sail in the large bowl, used 
only for this purpose, and carry it to the gates of the homes of 
the rich, and make known .their presence by singing the 
‘*Wassail Song,” upon hearing which all the household go 
forth to the gate, and receive from the hand of the bearer a 
cup of the rich, spiced drink, with the compliments and good 
wishes of the season; and in return, they bestow a gift of 
money upon the poor person. By a reference to Webster’s 
Unabridged a description of the drink can be found. We will 
now give a few hints as to the method of “getting up”’ an 
evening in Scotland. 

First of all, each member of the club should look out some 
character of note in Scottish history, or poetry, or song, and 
study that character thoroughly ; practice the way they use 
certain common expressions; learn the peculiar pronunciation 
of the words they use, 30 as to be able to imitate them in 
speaking the Scotch language. The president, or committee 
of the club, will do well to advise with the members as to their 
fitness to represent those characters they may have selected. 
As many of the plans as it is possible to learn about, will be 
very good subjects for the representations; learn where the 
clans are located, and be able to converse about their ances- 
tors (these should be in costume). It requires but a small 
outlay to get up these costumes, and everything used can be 
worn afterward for scarfs or trimming for dresses. Some in- 
troductions will be very pleasing: Sir Robert Bruce and Tam 
O’Shanter, Miss McEver and Lord Douglass, Robert Burns 
and Fitz James, may be seen hob-nobbing; perhaps right here 
Tam O’Shanter can be persuaded to recite his famous escap- 
ade, so quaintly told by Burns; some songs with the bagpipe 
accompaniment, if any one can play upon it, would here be 
very acceptable. 

A paper should be prepared, by some member, either for a 
reading or perhaps recited, the subject being a tour through 
Scotland, commencing with a description of Edinburgh, tell- 
ing of its wonderful docks, where always are seen some of the 
finest of the British ‘‘men-of-war;’’ tell of its buildings, its 
high houses, and narrow streets, with the intricate courts and 
lanes teeming with human life ; leaving Edinburgh, journey- 
ing north through the country, with its charming scenery and 
its numerous villages, out farther into the mountain region 
where shepherd-life is the life of the natives, passing over some 
of the most noted mountains, and visiting some of the cele- 
brated lakes or ‘‘ lochs,’’ as they are called, and so onward to 
the western part of the country; visit some of the famous 
caves, ‘‘ Fingal’s in Staffa,’’ with the marvellous chalk-cliffs 
seen in the vicinity, and found in no other part of the world; 
pass down the western coast among the numerous firths; visit 
some of the islands, giving descriptions of the face of the 
country and the inhabitants; and now reach the cities in the 
southwestern part of Scotland. 

Another paper can be made equally interesting, by taking a 
glance at the cities of Scotland, with their various manufac- 
tories, and other notable characteristics: Paisley, noted for its 
ancient manufacturing of shawls, the finest of which are noted 
the world over, and we find the city .to be one of the finest old 
cities in Europe; Glasgow, with its vast shipyards, where all 
the iron-clad vessels used in H. B. M. fleet are built,—here too is 
found the most important chemical works in the world. Take 
some of the other cities, and describe what is most notable to 
be made mention of. These papers, if carefully prepared, and 
a good deal of incident of travel is introduced, and items of 
of interest are interwoven, will be very interesting as well as 
useful. 

My “‘ Aine Countrie,”’ either sung or recited, will be very 
appropriate after the papers; this should be given by one who 
can give the Scotch tone and accent well. We do not need to 
make an effort to get up much that is very humorous in such 
an entertainment; the company will be amused with the 
quaintness of the language and the dress, each one admiring 
or wondering at his neighbor; and if each one’s part is well 
performed, there will be no lack of general interest. For one 
of the younger members, as a recitation, ‘‘ Bairnies, Cuddle 
doon,’’ is a good one. Asaclosing piece I would select that 
best of all of Burns’s, ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” in 
tableaux or recitation, with some acting; arrange the kitchen, 
in which is first seen the “* Maither,” “ wi’ her needle an’ her 
sheers,’’ ‘‘ making auld claus look as weel as new,” surrounded 
by her little ones, who are watching for the father, who soon 
appears; then the older children return home from their daily 
labor; soon the young and bashful lover of Jennie appears, 
and the family partake of their simple meal together; the clos- 
ing scene, the worship, can be recited with good effect, and 
** Auld Lang Syne,” sung by all the member of the club with 
joined hands, will complete the very unique and pleasant en- 
tertainment. With a little extra painstaking this can be made 


the “ red-letter” evening. 


Mrs, H, B. B. LORD. 
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Feb. 26, 1880. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


ot nsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

[The editorial columns, or over his ture. He pe 
pen ise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
Pespondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 


tively demands it.] 


SHORT - SIGHTEDNESS. 

By referring to your report of the meeting of the N. E. Ped- 
agogical Association, held January 3, you will notice that ‘ Mr. 
Waterman vigorously protested against so much use of the 
blackboard; alleging that the constant change of the focus of 
the eye from the blackboard to paper was injurious.’”’ Your 
reporter failed to give what I consider the most important part 
of my reply. 

As the point I intended to makein my reply is of such vital 
importance, I think a clear statement of it may serve to settle 
some vexing questions with regard to the prevalence of short- 
sightedness ; and perhaps a remedy may be suggested. It is 
true Mr. Waterman did not state the exact nature of the in- 
jury which would result from a frequent change of the focus 
of the eye. I then supposed he referred to short-sightedness ; 
though he might have referred to some injury of the eye-sight. 
Whatever his idea was, my reply was intended to give the im- 
pression that the effect of this frequent change of the focus of 
the eye would benefit, rather than injure, the sight; inasmuch 
as no person can use his eyes for a moment, by day or by gas- 
light, as he moves upon the street or elsewhere, without a con- 
stant change of the focus of the eyes. Who ever heard that 
the constant changing of the focus of the eyes in walking upon 
the street, or in looking at the thousands of objects in the 
world around us, is injurious to sight? On the contrary, does 
it not strengthen and improve the sight? Why, then, will 
not the same exercise of the eyes in the schoolroom improve 
the sight, if the room is properly lighted ? 

But I wish to find out the real cause of so much near-sighted- 
ness. Is there not an obvious reason? Some say itis a nat- 
ural defect; or hereditary and unavoidable; but I am inclined 
to believe that it is a natural result arising from the violation 
of natural laws; and that it is peculiar to those mainly who 
disregard these laws. One instance of the violation of natural 
law can be seen when young people, especially, are in the habit 
of reading with a constantly fixed focus of the eyes, and in a 
dim light. 

We rarely find this defect among the uneducated and non- 
reading classes. Nearly every instance of this defect can be 
traced to some use of the eyes continuously, with a fixed focus, 
either in reading or sewing, or some hand-work. Here will 
be found the chief cause of injury to the sight, especially if the 
intensity of the light is small, or constantly varied. My own 
experience is, that children troubled with short-sightedness 
are improved, and frequently cured, when required to change 
the focus of their eyes in looking at objects at varying dis- 
tances, but never injured. 

I make these suggestions for the consideration of some of 
our practical physiologists, with the belief that ‘‘ the new de- 
parture in methods of training,’”’ by the use of blackboards, 
charts, and objects, without books at first, for the most part, 
will not only produce better-trained children, but children with 
good, long, natural eye-sight. Z. RICHARDS. 

Washington, D. C., 1880. 


EXERCISE IN GRAMMAR. 


Are the following correct ? 

1. He acted as though he was mad. 

2. It seems as though my friend was present at the time. 

3. “ We feel as if there were light emerging upon the world.” 
—Dr. MeCosh. 

4. “It seems as if it-was intended that man should enjoy 
such communion.””—Dr. McCosh. 

5. It looks as if he were in the wrong. 

6, He said thatif he were in the wrong he should be willing 
to be corrected, 

1. Ido not know but what he is earnest. 

8. It is I that am to blame. 

9. It is you, who stand there, that are to blame. 

10. Ido not know as I can come to-morrow. 

ll. I do not object to somethiug of the kind being done. 

12. I have nothing to do with anybody else’s business. 

13. I do not remember anything having been said to the 
contrary, GAMMA, 


THE NATURAL METHOD. 


It is a matter of deep interest to those who have children to 
educate, and not less so to those employed to educate them, that 
the public thought is being direeted to the best principles and 
methods of instruction. The last issue of your excellent paper, 
Which has just reached me, is so full of these thoughts, and 
show such an awakening of teachers to the real duties before 
them, that it would almost seem that the millennium is upon 
us. When such ripe scholars and thorough teachers as Prof. 
Richards, of Washington (who during the forty years of his ped- 
“8ogical life has made himself pratically familiar with the best 


and the worst methods in vogue), settles down at last upon the 

natural method, and proposes to teach boys and girls to read as 

they have been taught, or taught themselves, to walk and talk, 

it is well to stop a moment and consider what right a paid 
teacher has to waste two or three years of a student’s life in| 
the mere trappings of an education. 

The great wrong in technical education, as I conceive it, is 
that the mind of the teacher is apt to be fastened to text-books 
in their order, form, and verbiage, and to the student’s pro- 
ficiency in the text itself, rather than upon the student’s needs 
as he shall develop into manhood, and be called upon to take 
up his end of the burden of real life. We are apt to judge of 
the student and to ‘‘mark’’ him,— up or down on the roll of 
honor,—not by what he really knows of the subject under con- 
sideration, but by his exactness in reproducing the author's 
lauguage. I don’t say that all teachers so judge their pupils; 
but I dosay, and believe, that such is the tendency of school 
instruction as it is practiced to-day, in spite of the ‘‘ Quincy 
method’’ and the ‘ Pestalozzian system,” the principles of 
which are so much discussed and so imperfectly understood. 

New York, January, 1880. 8.8. PACKARD. 


ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original puz- 
zles for publication, are sulicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


NAMES OF FAMOUS ORATORS., 


1. A quantity of cloth, and to agitate. 
2. A body of soldiers. 
3. A familiar talk, and an article of food. 

4. A kind of earth. 

5. To satisfy, and a part of the human face. 

6. The name of a famous Scotch clan. 

7. To commit an infamous crime. 

8. The names of a flower, and of a famous duke. 

9. Apposite, a pile of hay or grain, and acommon boy’s name. 

10. The name of a tree, and to go astray. 

11. The name of a vehicle. 

12. A deep excavation. 

13. A score, and a margin. 

14. A common wild animal. 

15. A river of Scotland, a cryptogamous plant, an adverb of 
time, and rest. 

16. A common interjection, and a positive assertion. 

17. A common adjunct of funerals. 

18. A point of the compass. 

19. The whole, and a Hebrew name found in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

20. A dog, and what he did. 

21. An insect. 

22. An interjection, to study, and a girl’s nickname. 9 

UIZ. 


GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS. 
1. St. Sas eats much. 3. Plan any vines. 


2. Nine moats. 4. Or I can fail. 
EpitrH EstEs. 


DROP-LETTER PUZZLE. 
(Every other letter is dropped.) 

; 

W-1-T-E. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 12. 


RippLze.—Air. (1) The atmosphere, composed principally 
of two gases. (2) ‘‘ Airline.’ (3) ‘‘ Air,’’ style of address or 
deportment. (4) Referring to the limited height of the atmos- 
phere. (5) Needs no explanation. (6) Play on the word 
‘heir.’ (7) Relating to the refraction of the atmosphere, 
which changes the apparent position of the stars. (8) Needs 
no explanation. 

SKELETON SHAKESPEAREANISM. 
*« And better conquest never canst thou make, 


Than arm thy constant and thy nobler parts 


Against those giddy, loose suggestions. 
- — King John: Act III., Scene 1. 


ANAGRAMS.—1. President R. B. Hayes. 2. Congressional. 
3. Cabinet. 4. Radical. 5, Conservative. 6. Republicans. 
7. Democrats. 8. Senators. 9. Representatives. 


— The prize for best puzzle sent us by Feb. 15, will be 
awarded next week. 

— Several correspondents discover an error in ‘‘C. C,’s”’ 
enigma of Feb. 5. There was certainly an error without the 
“shad (d) ow” of a doubt, which escaped our notice until 
after publication. 

— “Lyons, N. Y.,’’ sends answers to enigma and conun- 
drum of Feb. 5, and writes: “‘Queen Victoria should have 
sent her anagram this way, instead of to such a slow coach as 
Gladdie. Ten minutes’ study (chronometer time) makes it 
read ‘Rateably.’’”? Our contributor is reminded that the 
spelling authorized by Webster is ‘‘ Ratably.”” 

— W. A. E. Kittanning, Pennsylvania, answers enigma; and 
“k. J. H.,”’ Peabody, Mass., enigma and anagram. 

—N. C. Wentworth, Sandy Hill, N. Y., writes: “I am 
happy to beat Mr. Gladstone in one thing, — ‘early bat’ mak- 
ing betrayal with only half an eye open, and a huge cold in 
the head. Let Her Majesty try again.” 


QUESTION DRAWER. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
No. 15. ‘‘Why are brass weights used by the U. S. Gov- 


ernment as standards?’’ Because brass will not rust like 
iron, nor will it tempt the cupidity of thieves, like gold, silver, 
or copper. 


No. 16. ‘“‘ At what temperature will water freeze in vac- 


juum?’’? The pressure of the atmosphere which affects the 


boiling-point by detaining the steam in the water, cannot affect 


the freezing-point. Water will freeze in vacuum at the same 
point as in air. There is no vacuum to the passage of heat. 


No. 17. In conversing, an ordinary street cleaner finds, per- 
haps, three hundred words enough. An intelligent, educated 


man will use from three toten thousand. One who is familiar 


with many languages, and his own, can probably command 
from 30,000 to 100,000 words. 
No. 18. ‘Your letter is at hand,’’ is better. 


No. 19. About Bayard’s name. The writer has lived some 
twenty-two years in the community where Mr. Bayard resides, 
and where his fathers have resided before him. The family, 
and their neighbors, all pronounce it Biard. The writer has 
estond heard it pronounced otherwise except when away from 
ome, 

No. 21. ‘Toward night the schoolmaster walked over to 
the cottage where his little friend lay sick.”” Where his little 
Sriend lay sick is an adjective sentence of place, limiting cot- 
tage. Whereis the connective, and may properly be called a con- 
junctive adverb, since, in addition to its conjunctive force, it 
modifies the verb lay. 

No. 23. Omega is, in Greek, © “éya, —two words instead 
of one; being combined into one word in English, they keep 
the Greek accent on penult. 


No. 24. At1o’clock p.M., Monday, in Boston, it is 1 A. m. 
of the next day at the opposite side of theearth. At the North 


pole there is no time, in the sense of the question, and none is 
needed. 


No. 26. From Cowper’s “‘Task’”’: 
** No stationary steeds 
Cough their own knell, while, heedless of the sound, 
The silent circle fan themselves and quake.”’ 

Stationary equals standing. Having been hard driven, they 
catch cold and cough their knell. The senseless party inside, 
who have driven them so fast in their pompous hurry, sit 
silent because, without brains, they have nothing to say, but 
affectedly fan themselves, whilst it is almost cold enough for 
them to shiver, — equals quake. The contrast for many likes 
is between an intelligent middle-class family, and a brainless 
sample of the upper ten. 

No. 33. Show the fallacy in this algebraic work: Sup- 
pose a =; then ax = 27; and ar—a?=2*—a*, (x—a) 
(x+a); 1=2. 

Ans.—The fallacy in the above is in the last Eq. but two. 
After dividing by x— a, zis not equal to @ any longer, but 
x=0,anda=a,. This is in accordance with a well known 
algebraic theorem. 

No. 34. Of what noble house was it said, ‘‘All the brothers 
were brave and all the sisters virtuous ’’ ? See Irving’s ‘* West- 
minster Abbey.”’ 

Ans.—‘‘ All the brothers were valiant, and all the sisters 
were virtuous,”’ is a part of the inscription on the tomb of the 
Duchess of Newcastle in Westminster Abbey. 


No. 38. The passage occurs in Henry VIII., Act. iii., Se. 
2. Wolsey is giving parting advice to Cromwell, and the 
reference of the line is obvious to one who reads the context. 


It is as follows: 
** Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 

In all my miseries; but thou hast fore’d me 
Out of thy honest truth to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 
And,—when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of,—say, I taught thee; 
Say, Wolsey,—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honor,— 
Found tbee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, Il charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that sin fell the angels; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by’t.’’ 

In connection with this passage the following note will be 
read with interest: 

** Ambition here is a criminal and inordinate ambition, that 
endeavours to obtain honors unsuited to the state of a sub- 
ject. Wolsey does not mean to condemn every kind of ambi- 
tion, for in the preceding line he says he will instruct Crom- 
well how to rise. Wolsey speaks here not as a statesman, but 
as a Christian. Nothing makes the hour of disgrace more 
irksome than the reflection that we have been deaf to offers of 
reconciliation, and perpetuated that enmity which we might 
have converted into friendship.”’ R. L. P. 


HUNTER AND SQUIRREL. 
Your hunter-and-squirrel problem is very plain tome. The 
hunter would have to go as close to the tree as the squirrel, 
to keep from going around him. The hunter’s circle is larger 
than the squirrel’s and the hunter goes around the squirrel. 
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THE WEEK. 
(TurspDAY, Fes. 17, TO TUESDAY, FEB. 24.) 


— Washington’s birthday was celebrated throughout the 
country by the closing of all general business, parades in 
various places, salutes, etc. 

— The House Committee on Territories has agreed to report 
a bill for the establishment of a new Territory, to be called 
Oklahama. 

— The Dominion Parliament has voted $100,000 for the re- 
lief of Ireland. Added to the other public funds, this makes 
almost a million dollars outside of what the English Govern- 
ment and local generosity are doing. The most unfavorable re- 
ports state that there is much general and some acute suffer- 
ing, but that actual starvation is, happily, out of the question. 

— It is now thought in Mexico that President Diaz will seek 
reélection. 

— The alliance between Peru and Bolivia is said to have 
been broken off. 

—A bill has passed the United States Senate providing for 
the delivery of dutiable articles sent through the mails and for 
indemnity for lost registered articles; also a bill authorizing 
the completion and printing of the naval history of the Re- 
bellion. 

— France.—The French Chamber of Deputies has adopted 
the bill reconstituting the Superior Council of Education with 
the Senate’s modification. The convention between France 
and the United States for exchange of postal remittances has 
been approved. 

— Great Britain.—The British Government says it has no 
intention of renewing negotiations on the silver question. An 
immediate dissolution of Parliamentis contemplated. Advices 
from Ireland state that the most critical period of the famine 
has not been reached. The greatest suffering is likely to occur 
in the last fortnight of May, all through June, and the first 
two weeks in July. 

— Russia.—It is stated that over forty thousand persons in 
Central Russia have died of diphtheria since November last. 
The Academy of Forest Culture in Moscow has been burned; 
some students have been arrested. General Gourko has been 
investigating the circumstances connected with the explosion 
at the Winter Palace. 


Tue bill introduced by Senator Hoar, of Massachu- 
setts, in Congress, to appropriate the proceeds of the 
public lands, receipts from the patent-office, and the 
subsidized railroads for the education of the people, de- 
serves the most careful attention. It proposes, for ten 
years, to appropriate the interest of this fund to States, 
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in proportion to their illiteracy; thus extending a 
helping hand to the South at the point of its greatest 


necessity. As no great party, anywhere, openly defends 
ignorance; and no political scheme is hidden in this 
bill; and all decent men, at the North, desire the edu- 


cation of the children of these States; it would seem) 


that the Southern members of Congress should cham- 
pion this measure with their utmost energy. After al- 
most every clamorous interest in the country has gorged 
itself at the great table where the public lands have 
been served, now these hundred years, it would seem 


& that the children should be permitted to come in and 
| pick up the crumbs. 


One of the most reasonable propositions now before 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, is for an appropria- 
tion to place the two volumes of the collected works of 
Horace Mann in the town library of every township in 
Massachusetts. These volumes contain those remark- 
able reports and addresses, in which the whole range of 
the present school system of this country is discussed 
with a breadth of view and appreciation of minute de- 
tails never approached before or since. Horace Mann 
was one of the few men who have carried into the discus- 
sion of popular education the same vital and vigorous 
habit of thought and speech that characterizes our 


Cts.| higher political oratory. There is nothing in any liter- 


ature, to-day, that compares with these volumes, for 
general reading, in all parts of this Union; and the cir- 
culation of the several reports in the form of tracts would 
be an excellent investment for the children. The Leg- 
islature of Massachusetts has not distinguished itself, 
for the last few years, for broad views in education. Its 
appropriations have been meager, and its spirit quite 
below the demand of the hour, in dealing with the 
schools. A good place to begin to do better would be 
the passage of an appropriation-bill to place the works 
of Horace Mann in every township in the State. 


THE special meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Association, held 
last week at Washington, D. C., was one of marked ex- 
cellence. It was strong in the representative educators 
of the country in attendance, and in the marked ability 
of the papers presented upon topics of the most timely 
character. 

Dr. Sears, general agent of the Peabody Fund, gave 
an interesting summary of his work in the South; Dr. 
Philbrick, of Boston, presented an able paper on “ In- 
dustrial and Technical Education in Relation to Ele- 
mentary Schools;” President Gilman treated of the 
principles which should govern “ University Educa- 
tion”; Mr. Dickinson argued the “High School Ques- 
tion”; Mr. Bicknell sketched the work to be done bya 
“ National Council of Educators,” stating that the fea- 
tures of the work to be done should be instigational, 
scientific, deliberative, its prerogative only advisory 
and recommendatory, bearing only the weight of the 
value of the well-matured convictions of the best teach- 
ers and wisest educators; Mr. Smart outlined a “ State 
Educational System”; Dr. Harris discussed “The 
Census of 1880 from an Educational Standpoint,” in an 
able and philosophical manner; and Mr. Butterfield 
gave an interesting paper on “Visible Speech.” The 
discussions were of the most practical and spirited char- 
acter, and participated in by Gen. Eaton, Dr. Wicker- 
sham, Supts. Wilson and Ruffner, Gen. Armstrong, Dr. 
Harris, Profs. Graham Bell and Hoyt, Supt. Shepard, 
Dr. Hagar, Mr. Marble, Supts. Gove, Pendleton, Smart, 
Orr, and others. 

An interesting meeting of four hundred teachers of 
the District of Columbia was held and addressed by 
Messrs. Harris of St. Louis, Wickersham of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Dickinson of Massachusetts. A banquet 
was served by the friends of the Association in Wash- 
ington, and was much enjoyed. We invite special at- 
tention to the report of this important meeting, found 


WHAT IS THE NEW EDUCATION? 


A correspondent requests us to give a practical expla- 
nation of the “new education,” “the Quincy system,” 
“improved methods of instruction” ; “ not vague general- 
ities, but rigid facts.” The request isreasonable. Per- 
haps a great many people besides our correspondent are 
in the same inquiring state of mind. It would bea 
happy day for the children, if the people of the United 
States were as eager to find out what the new education 
is, as to know whether General Grant wants to be the 
next president. If the majority of the people really 
knew this, and lived up to their light, president-making, 
and a good many other tough problems in the republic, 
would be mightily simplified. 

Go into one of some thousands of superior schools for 
little children,—now happily more easily found than a 
few years ago,—scattered through the country from 
Maine to Texas, and sit out a day’s work. 

There is a crowd of children learning to read. In- 
stead of beating up toward a simple sentence, for six 
months, through a maze of twenty-six unmeaning char- 
acters called the alphabet, these children adopt Horace 
Greeley’s recipe for resumption,—the way to read is, 
to read. A familiar object, known to them all, or a pic- 
ture that calls up the mental object, is presented to 
them. “ What is this?” “This is a cat.” The sen- 
tence, or as much of it as the teacher desires to impress, 
is written on the board, shown to the children as their 
answer. The word ‘cat’ is fixed in their minds as the 
name of pussy at home. In the same way, word after 
word, sentence after sentence, are written on the black- 
board or shown on cards, till the children have acquired 
a considerable vocabulary for reading. Reiteration is 
here the law. The teacher keeps at it until great num- 
bers of words and sentences are lodged, in the mos 
natural way, in the children’s minds; pronounced in 
the natural tones of voice ; explained to the comprehen- 
sion of the dullest. In this way a child begins to read 
the first hour in school, in the same way he learned to 
talk: from being shown objects by his mother, and re- 
peating, after her, their names, till they are lodged in 
his memory for life. 

The same day begins the first lesson in writing. The 
child attempts to imitate, with slate and pencil, the 
words written or printed on the blackboard. Pretty 
bad scrawls at first, but the little things keep at it, com- 
paring slates, and, after a few days, bring forth a hand- 
writing a good deal more legible than the chirography 
of Horace Greeley, Gerret Smith, or Rufus Choate. Re- 
iteration still. The way to learn to write is—to write, 
and keep at it. 

Along with this begins drawing. Nothing is so at- 
tractive to children as testing the eye and the hand by 
the simplest forms: the line, the angle, the square, the 
circle. It’s astonishing how they get on. Every child 
naturally desires to represent what he sees. If the ven- 
erable fogies who denounce drawing as an “ ornamental 
branch” will produce a wide-awake boy who doesn’t 
cover the nearest board-fence with his works of art, or 
whittle all creation to pieces, we will confess to the im- 
peachment. 

Now, after reading is well along, comes the analysis 
of words into letters, pronounced by their radical 
sounds; and spelling by the phonic method. But, 
mind, these children are all the time learning to spell 
while learning to write and read; for writing a word 
often stamps it forever on the imagination. No sane 
English-speaking man attempts to spell in any other 
way than by recalling the look of the word, as written 
or printed. So, by filling the blackboard and the slates 
with words of common use, the children are all the time 
learning to spell ;—not long columns of useless, tech- 
nical, or impossible words, out of a spelling-book, but 
the words that must be used in their daily life. 

At the same time the children begin the study of 
grammar, in the natural way, by oral instruction from 
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their teacher in the “art of speaking and writing the 
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English language correctly.” Bad grammar and habits 
of punctuation, brought in from outside, are all the time 
corrected. The children write sentences, little stories, 
_-whatever they will,—as “language sessions,” on their 
slates. It is surprising how easily and how well they 
doit. You'll find in a school of fifty little children 


” 


- half-a-dozen compositions as pithy, decisive, and poetical 


as the proverbs of Solomon. These children learn to 
write as Shakespeare learned,—by havirg something to 
say, and saying it, in their way, with the pencil or pen. 

From the beginning, the whole school is instructed 
in habits of observation through object-lessons. The 
pupils learn the different geometrical forms by the use 
of blocks, and never forget them. A simple flower is 

iven, and each child questioned as to what he sees; 

and in half the time that the boys of our old district 
school would cut their desk to pieces, or the girls eat 
up a pocketful of slate-pencils, all these children learn 
the simple elements of botany, and their eyes are for- 
ever opened to the glory of the flowers of the field. 
The same exercise with minerals, birds, fishes, through 
the domain of animated nature up to the structure of 
man, year by year, is opening their eyes and training 
their faculties to read the Book of Nature, so long a 
sealed volume to the masses of mankind. 

Very early begin lessons in numbers, involving sim- 
ple notation, numeration, and the primary operations,— 
all taught by handling objects inthe most familiar way. 
Geography is sprouted by teaching points of the com- 
pass, distances in the school-room, school-yard, village, 
or city streets, public buildings, with daily observation 
of the natural features of the accessible country. Geog- 
raphy, like charity, “ begins at home.” 

But how about school discipline, all thistime ? While 
the children are busy in these pleasant ways, the school 
takes care of itself. Neither children nor grown people 
commit crimes while busily occupied in agreeable and 
wholesome ways. These children are not tied to their 
benches. Half the time they are on their feet, around 
the teacher, or at the tables loaded with pictures, blocks, 
—whatever is necessary to their work. A short, wide- 
awake lesson, then a march around the room, an exer- 
cise in gymnastics, a little song, puts them in order for 
another ten minutes of work. Music is another of the 
rocks of offence by the venerable fogy, who seems to 
forget than when music began to come in the rod began 
to go out. We remember, day after day, in the good 
old times when little children were ranged in rows, with 
their hands extended to be struck with a ferrule; little 
girls set to “holding down a knot” in the floor with 
one finger, or holding out a book at arm’s length; ears 
boxed and pulled, hair torn out by the roots, ete. That 
vigorous race of schoolmasters and schoolma’ams put 
their “ornamental” work on the children themselves, 
in the shape of: bruises, pinches, and black-and-blue 
marks, and always lived on the slope of a crater. The 
new education substitutes drawing, music, gymnastics, 
and the law of love, and makes a school a family. We 
prefer the “ornamentals” of the new era to the old. 

But now comes down upon us an avalanche from the 
metropolitan press: “Good God! friends and brothers, 
you are cramming these children to death! Read this 
course of study for infant minds: Reading, writing, 
drawing, spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, com- 
position, music, gymnastics, object-lessons in geometry, 
botany, ornithology, ichthyology,—ologies ad infinitum. 
Arouse, oh men and brethren! Literary maiden aunts, 
to the rescue! Penny-a-liners, to the front! Save, oh 
save our darlings from the new education !” 

Did you ever count the “objects” and “subjects” 
that occupy the attention of a wide-awake boy in twenty- 
four hours? Was any girl ever killed at home because 
she turned her hand to fifty different things in a day? 
Why, that is the law of growth for childhood: variety 
of interest. Set a child todo only one thing, like learn- 
ing to read by the alphabet, and you would make him 
an idiot in a week if Mother Nature didn’t come in and 
Upset your stupid plan, by distracting his attention 


every five minutes by something that will make an im- 
pression for life. The new education in the modern 
school simply utilizes this law of variety; leads the 
child in pleasant ways from topic to topic; so that in a 
year it knows more about a dozen useful things than it 
knew about reading in the old district school, and has 
lived through the happiest year of its life, because its 
schooling has simply been the continuation of the natural 
methods of developing its faculties, begun at the mother’s 
knee. 

When all education, from the cradle to the university, 
proceeds in this, — the beautiful way by which the In- 
finite schoolmaster instructs us, —shall we learn that 
what we call “the new methods of instruction” are only 
the return to the old, eternal method of training the 
immortal soul that came in with the first man and will 
proceed through all the eternities to come. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


There are two things to be done by our people in the 
matter of education. First, to stick to the best things they 
have till something better commends itself to their best 
manhood and womanhood. Second, to give themselves 
to the work of finding-out the actual facts concerning the 
schools now on the ground. How can they be found 
out? Our public schools are as free as the sessions of the 
Legislature or the town meeting. Their reports, con- 
taining their organization, coursos of study, discipline, 
whole working, are public documents, printed in the 
daily papers. Their teachers welcome all respectable 
visitors to their schools, especially if they do not all go 
at once. There is no reason why any man or woman 
of ordinary leisure and intelligence should not know 
well enough, for practical uses, all about the public 
schools of the locality. The private schools and colleges 
are always ready to tell all who come what they are at. 
The people of the country have more leisure, and not 
less general practical intelligence, than those of the city, 
and they have no excuse for not knowing these things. 
The people should also demand that every teacher now 
keeping a free school should, like the doctor, the min- 
ister, the lawyer, be ready to give a reason for the hope 
that is in him or her concerning the education of the chil- 
dren; and if he or she has no faith to give a reason for, 
that teacher has no rights in the school-room the Amer- 
ican people are “ bound to respect.” All superior teach- 
ers and school committee-men, all persons who do know 
what is being done, “should spread that knowledge till 
we have a great revival of intelligence on school affairs 
sweeping from the Lakes to the Gulf, fromesea to sea.” 
Just that “letting in the light” on this whole ques- 
tion of our American system of education will take the 
life out of several great, pretentious theories that are 
now stalking about, some of them in very good society. 
It will explode the statement that the old-fashioned 
district school was better for everything than a good 
modern graded school. Some things in our life outside 
the new city schoolhouse are worse than some things 
outside the old country schoolhouse ; but the new school 
is as far ahead of the old as the steamer “ Daniel Drew” 
to the original boat with which Fulton crawled up the 
Hudson to Albany. 

It will silence the sectarian clamor of certain people 
who tell us the common school is an enemy to morality 
and religion. The common school does not presume to 
deal with the awful concerns of the life to come; but in 
matters that concern good conduct and character in 
“the life that now is,” it can hold up its head beside 
the moral training of any church now on the ground. 
The common school, to-day, in our great cities, is one 
of the most potent agencies of the private and public 
morality ; and the man who says it is not, either doesn’t 
know what he is talking about, or is talking about some 
sort of ecclesiastical morality for which the American 
people have no use, and of which the world has already 


had more than is good for it. . 
This revival of knowledge about our public education 


will reveal the absurdity of the charge that our children 
are made lazy and discontented with common life, are 
educated above their position, by the schools. If any 
American child is born to poverty, ignorance, supersti- 
tion, drudgery from the cradle to the grave for the 
means of keeping soul and body together, we thank God 
for anything that makes him discontented with such a 
lot, and wakes an aspiration to be a man. The grand- 
est work we can do for any boy or girl is to plant in the 
soul a noble discontent with everything but the best in 
character, in conduct, in station. Out of just that dis- 
content came this republic; and out of it come all 
things above mediocrity in this world. The best an- 
swer to the people who accuse our faithful school-chil- 
dren of laziness would be to put them in the schools to 
do the work there done; to compel them to go with 
these children out into our new society and live their 
life, day by day. They would learn that no generation 
of children in this world were ever so bravely doing 
their duty as our better sort of American boys and girls, 

This revival would show our economical people that 
a cheap teacher is the cheapest of shams; a poor school 
the poorest humbug; starvation of the soul, the worst 
kind of starvation. 

It would refute the great clamor that we are cram- 
ming our children to death in school, by showing that 
the modern school, with its improved methods of in- 
struction, is an easier place to work in than the dread- 
ful, old-fashioned school of half a century ago, where 
half the time was spent in soul-killing vacuity, and the 
other in mechanical teaching that demoralized the mind 
the scholar had left. 

It will show that the secondary education in the 
high, and normal, and technical school is as necessary 
to keep the elementary education alive and effective as 
the head with the brains in it is essential to the activ- 
Lity and poise of the feet. Two experiments have been 
tried, again and again, in this world: the experiment 
of cutting off the head of society to lighten the feet ; 
and knocking out the brains of institutions to save 
money. Both these experiments have always failed, 
aud the American people will not play ressurrection- 
morn to their remains. 

In short, such a knowledge as our people can and 
should obtain of our American school system would 
show them that, taken at its best, it is for us the best 


system in the world; broader, more adapted to our use, 
a better training school for American citizenship than 
that of Germany or France or Great Britain. And it 
will appear that the modifications needed are not de- 
structive or reconstructive so much as better arrange- 
ments for carrying out the radical purpose and higher 
tendency of the American free school. 


DRIFT. 


— Our frisky friend, Gail Hamilton, unburdens herself 
about the children of the present day, in vigorous language. 
She literally shrieks out what the more reticent defamers of 
the common school put more mildly; that our children are 
coming up with no fitness for the work of life, flabby and friv- 
olous in all except a few ornamental ways; behind the famous 
Yankee children in the old district schools of Essex Co., Mass., 
away in that millennial period when our Gail was “‘ young and 
charming.” All this talk about the degeneracy of modern 
children recalls bygone memories of a certain ancient maiden, 
in our boyhood, who used to pelt the children with the virtues 
of their little ancestors a generation yet further removed from 
the present. We used to say then (of course behind her back), 
that it was such a long time since Aunt Jerusha had been 
a little girl that she had forgotten that old heads didn’t grow 
on young shoulders. The gist of this absurd tirade against 
American children is that, at fourteen, they are not prepared 
to assume the tremendous burdens of American life; burdens 
immeasurably greater than were ever imposed upon the chil- 
dren of any generation. It seems to us a pitiful spectacle to 
see a considerable class of cultivated men and women, of which 
Gail Hamilton is the representative, engaged in this business 
of slandering American school-children. Young America is 


not old America, and has faults and follies peculiar to him- 
self. But, taking into consideration his birth in a revolu- 
tionary epoch, the distractions of our new American life, and 
the stimulant of our every-day existence, we believe no young- 
ster ever ‘‘faced the music” with more heroism, or gave a 


better promise for the future than he, including she. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WARREN’s SERIES OF GEOGRAPHIES, This well-known, 
popular series of ;text-books on geography has been thor- 
oughly revised, and now consists of Warren’s Primary Ge- 
ography, Warren’s Common School Geography, Warren’s Brief 
Course in Geography, and Warren’s Physical Geography. 

Warren’s Primary Geography. 

This book is now presented in an entirely new dress, new 
electrotype plates, and new lithographed maps, with an in- 
crease in the size of the page which allowed the maps to be 
drawn on a much better scale than in former editions. The 
text, which has been tested by experienced teachers for years, 
and pronounced satisfactory, has only been modified to meet 
the demands made by the advance in geographical discovery, 
and by recent political changes; so that with these slight alter- 
ations the present book is identical in its text, page for page, 
with the previous editions. 

The introductory lesson of this book, heretofore presented 
in the form of imaginary travels, has always been popular 
with the best teachers of this grade, and at their suggestion 
these oral lessons were extended in a former edition through 
the first part of the book. These lessons are written in simple 
narrative language, and fully meet the demands of the present 
approved methods of primary instruction. Only the most im- 
portant definitions, stated with admirable brevity and con- 
ciseness, are to be committed to memory, and these are printed 
in italics, so that they may be readily distinguished from the 
oral-and explanatory matter. 

The second part of the book consists of descriptive geogra- 
phy, in which the distinguishing features of the countries are 
stated briefly in the natural order ; giving first the simpler 
physical features, and then the political divisions. The de- 
scriptions of each section are followed by a map of the same, 
containing the names of such places only as are mentioned in 
the text. A valuable and convenient vocabulary is appended, 
giving the correct pronunciation of every different geograph- 
ical name used, and the meaning of many of them. The illus- 
trations of this revised edition are strikingly artistic and 
beautiful. 

Warren’s Common-School Geograyhy. 

This book is a complete manual upon the subject, suited to 
all graded school-work. Its distinctive feature is the philo- 
sophic system by which physical geography is made the basis 
of political geography. The dependent relation of these two 
branches of the science is made prominent by presenting at 
the outset the physical features of the country; its mountain 
and river systems; its plateaus, slopes, climate, etc., and the 
constant application of these facts to illustrate the details of 
political geography. 

The General Plan of the Book. 

The book consists of two parts: In Part I. a general view 
of the globe is first given, — its form, its motions, its division 
by circles, day and night, and latitude and longitude. Next 
the subjects of physical geography are presented in the follow- 
ing order: Outline and Relief of the Land-masses ; Water- 
masses of the Earth, Oceans, Rivers, etc.; Climate; Vegeta- 
tion; Animals; Man. 

The land outlines determine the shape of oceans and their 
divisions, the character of surface determines the extent and 
course of rivers; hence the study of the land-contour precedes 
that of the water. Climate is largely governed by position 
and relief of land, and contiguity of the water. The charac- 
ter of the vegetation and animals is largely dependent upon 
climate; and man, who is influenced by all the phenomena of 
nature, occupies an important place in the system, and his 
political principles that control in government, the religion 
that regulates his life, and the branches of industry in which 
he engages, are all considered in their proper order as the basis 
of geographical study. 

In Part II. the general principles that have been established 
in Part I. are applied, so as to give uniformity of arrangement 
to the text and to the grouping of the map-questions; thus, in 
the description of a country, the outline and surface of the 
land, its lakes and rivers, climate, vegetation, and inhabitants, 
are presented in succession. The pupil is also led, by means 
of carefully-arranged questions, to apply the principles he has 
learned in Part I. to the special phenomena of each country. 
Thus an arrangement is obtained throughout the work, not 
only convenient for memorizing, but one which binds the 
whole together in a unity of idea and orderly succession of 


The map of each country follows the text, and numerous 
direct questions upon both text and map are interspersed, ad- 
mirably calculated to apply and fix in the pupil’s mind the 
general principles previously learned concerning the phenom- 
ena of each country. Miscellaneous questions are also intro- 
duced, at the close of the pages of map questions, as partial 
reviews ; and two pages of general-review questions are given. 
Two commercial maps are given, with accompanying text and 
questions, — one of the United States and one of the world,— 
explaining the inland and coasting trade of our own country, 
and showing the great commercial routes of the world, and 


= 


America. The pronouncing and explanatory vocabulary, the 
statistical tables, and the treatise on map drawing, in the 
last part of the book is comprehensive and valuable, The 
text is written in a plain, concise style, and the more impor- 
tant statements to be memorized are printed in large, open 


hay Warren’s Brief Course in Geography. 

This is an entirely new book, intended for use in schools 
where pupils have not time for a more extended course of 
study of the subject. The general plan is the same as that of 
the common-school geography ; presenting the departments 
with less detail, simply, thus rendering the essential facts more 
prominent and more easily learned. Nothing is stated in the 
text which the pupil can learn by studying the map ; and the 
map questions are accompanied by brief statements which ar- 
range the physical features in natural order. It presents also 
the most interesting facts of every country in a brief and simple 
manner, and classifies them in such a way that they can be 
easily remembered. Thus the productions are classified: 
first, according to their nature, — Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral; second, according to their uses, — as Food, Shelter, 
Clothing; third, according to the occupation of the producer, 
—as Farming, Mining, Manufacturing, etc. 

The maps in the body of the book are designed for 
use in school, and not for general reference ; therefore only 
the leading towns and most important features are given, and 
nothing is represented upon them which is not referred to 
either in the text or questions. A set of valuable reference- 
maps is given in the last part of the book. These are carefully 
engraved on copper, and contain much more detail than would 
be suitable for the study-maps. 

Special Geography of the New-England States, 

The special geography of the New-England States has been 
prepared expressly for the New-England editions of Warren’s 
Common School Geography and Warren Brief Course in Ge- 
ography, and is appended to each edition. 

The text consists of concise and accurate statements on the 
following points concerning each State ; viz., position and 
area, coast, surface, rivers, lakes, soil, climate, animals, pro- 
ductions, and oceupations; including manufacturing, lumber- 
ing, farming, fishing, quarrying, ice-packing, and commerce; 
government, education, history, settlement, towns, and cities. 
Admirably-executed township-maps of each of the six States, 
with pertinent questions, occupy a double-page, which, com- 
bined with new illustrations, of rare excellence and appropri- 
ateness, makes the New-England edition one of great merit. 
The Special Geography is appended to both the Common 
School and the Brief Course editions, for use in the New-Eng- 
land States. 

Warren’s Physical Geography 
This book is designed for advanced classes in academies, 
seminaries, normal, and high schools. The work was pub- 
lished more than ten years ago, and has been cordially ap- 
proved by able teachers, and extensively used throughout the 
country. This new edition has been thoroughly revised by 
General A. von Steinwebr, assisted by Prof. Edwin J. Hous- 
ton, of the Philadelphia Central High School, both of whom 
are well-known scholars in this department. The new discov- 
eries, and the rapid advance in this science, have had due 
recognition, and the work made to meet present wants. 
The maps have been newly constructed, and engraved in a 
most artisticmanner. The distinctive features of this stand- 
ard book have been commended by the best educators of the 
country. In addition to the topics usually taught under the 
head of Physical Geography, we finda chapter on Ethnog- 
raphy, which presents, in a popular form, the science of com- 
parative philology, in a most admirable manner. 
We heartily commend this entire series to the attention of 
school officers and teachers of geography. They are published 
by Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadelphia, and E.C. McClintock, 
at 15 Bromfield street, Boston, is the accomplished New Eng- 
land agent. 


THE CHILDREN’s Hour. Containing Dialogues, Speeches, 
Motion-songs, Tableaux, Charades, Blackboard-exercises, 
Juvenile Comedies, and other entertainments for Primary 
Schools, Kindergartens, and Juvenile Home Entertainments. 
By Mrs. Mary B. C. Slade, editor of Goop Times. Boston: 
Henry A. Young & Co. Price 50 cents. 


This useful little volume contains about 130 exercises, ad- 
mirably adapted for young children for use in school and home 
entertainments. No one in this country is better qualified to 
prepare such a work than Mrs. Slade, and a careful examina- 
tion shows that she has embodied in this collection only such 
exercises and selections as tend to elevate the taste and im- 
press the young with correct moral ideas. The dialogues are 
especially excellent, and accompanied with such directions for 
their presentation as are needed by teachers and parents. The 
publishers have performed their part well, and jpresent the 
book in good style, with tasteful binding. Primary teachers 
and parents should secure this book. It covers a field not 
occupied previously. 


OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


THE PLANETS — MARCH, 1880. 
(Calculated for the latitude of Boston.) 


Mercury sets 7d. Th. 24m. eve. {close eve. tw 
Mercury sets 10d. ‘Th. 34m. eve. 1h, 30m, after sunset. 
Venus rises 10d. 5h. 1m. morn. 


Venus rises 30d. 4h. 51m. morn. 
Mars sets 10d. 1h. 5m. morn. 
Mars sets 80d. Oh. 39m. morn. 
Jupiter invisible. 

Saturn sets 10d. ‘Th. 59m. eve. 
Saturn sets 30d. 6h. 53m. 


Uranus in meridian 10d. 11h. 17m. ‘* 
Uranus in meridian 30d. 9h. 55m. 
Neptune sets 10d. 10h. 13m. “ 
Neptune sets 30d. 8h. 51m. 


POSITION OF THE CONSTELLATIONS AND CLUSTERS, AND 
PRINCIPAL STARS, AT 8.00 P. M. MARCH 15, 1880. 

Looking southward, the quadrilateral which marks the head 
of Hydre is on the meridian and a few degrees south of the 
earth’s path (Sun’s apparent path). Ten degrees north of the 
Serpent’s Head is the fine naked-eye cluster Preesepe or “ Bee- 
hive,’’ in the center of Cancer, which may be seen as a dul] 
patch of light: the stars are somewhat larger than those of 
the Pleiades, and their arrangement is very striking. Galileo 
counted 36 stars in this cluster. A few degrees west and south 
of Preesepe is the celebrated triple-star Segmine, one of whose 
members has performed a complete revolution since it was 
first observed by Herschel, more than sixty years ago. The 
outer one performs its revolution in about 500 years. Regulus, 
in the end of the handle of the Sickle, in Leo, is very near the 
earth’s path and just east of the meridian. 

Just west of the meridian is the great Egyptian X, formed 
of two immense triangles joined at their vertices in Sirius, the 
‘* Dog Star.”” Naos (2d magnitude) in the Ship and Phaet 
(2d magnitude) in Noah’s Dove form the base of the southern 
triangle, and may be easily identified by a line from Betelguese 
and Procyon, which form the base to the northern triangle, 
through Sirius, continued as far again. Castor and Pollux, 
the two 2d-magnitude stars in the head of the twins, are just 
north of the earth’s path and west of the meridian. Further 
toward the western horizon we see the Pleiades, with Mars 
close by, the Hyades, containing Aldebaran, the Kings, in Orion, 
and low in the south'the Hare, a pretty little constellation, rec- 
ognized by the irregular square or trapezium formed of four 
3d-magnitude stars. Aries and the head of the Whale are 
setting. 

East of the meridian are the Greater and Lesser Lions, and 
Berenice’s Hair; Virgo is rising. 

Looking northward, the Great Bear’s head is on the upper 
meridian: the Dipper to the right and inverted. The Little 
Dipper, in the Little Bear is a little below Polaris and to the 
right: inverted also. Low down near the horizon is the 
conspicuous diamond of stars which marks the Dragon’s head. 
Cassiopeia, containing the inverted chair, is almost opposite 
to the Great Dipper, and Perseus directly above her. 


EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 


MARCH 21, 1880. h. m. 
a Andromedae (Alpheratz) sets é 8 evening. 
Persei (Algol) sets A 0 12 morning. 
4 Tauri (Alcyone, or Light Pleiades) sets... 11 31 evening. 
a Tauri (Aldebaran) sets 11 31 
a Auriga (Capella) sets ° . : - 4 6 morning. 
p Orionis (Rigel) sets ‘ 10 39 evening. 
a Orionis (Betelguese) sets . - 19 morning. 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius or Dog Star) sets . 11 37 evening. 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets . ‘ - 1 57 morning. 
a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian ° ° 10 2 evening. 
a Bootis (Arcturus) rises 6 55 
a Scorpionis (Antares) rises ©O 12 morning. 
a Lyrae (Vega) rises ° 9 15 evening. 
a Aquillae (Altair) rises. ° ‘ 1 18 morning. 
a Cygni (Deneb) rises F 10 5 evening. 
a Pisces Australis (Fomalhaut) invisible. 


NEAR APPROACH OF THE MOON TO STARS, PLANETS, ETC. 


March 3, Moon near Antares. 
in Milky Way. 
5, 2°north of Milk-Maid’s Dipper.” 
3° south of Venus. 
** 10° south of A in Aquarius. 
* 10, Mercury 18° 22’ east of Sun (greatest elongation). 
** 11, Moon 6° north of Jupiter. 
** 12, Moon 3° north of Mercury. 
** 12, Moon 8° north of Saturn. 
** 15, Jupiter in conjunction with Sun (invisible). 
** 15, Moon a trifle north of Pleiades. 
** 16, Moon north of Hyades. 
“* 17, Moon very close to and north of Mars. 
** 18, Moon 15° north of Betelgeuse. 
** 20, Moon midway between Castor and P on. 
** 20, Sun enters the sign Aries (Constellation Pisces) and 
Spring commences. 
** 23, Moon 5° south of Regulus. 
“ 24, Moon 5° south of Uranus. 
** 26, Moon very close to Spica. 


WANTED—T welve copies of the New-England and National 
Journals of Education for Sept. 18th, 1879. Will give full 


price for them. Address the Editor. 


** 28, Mercury inferior conjunction with Sun. 
** 28, Moon within the square of Libra. 


Penn Yan, N. Y., Febuary, 1880. 
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Feb. 26, 1880. 


_ NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW-HENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


FoR New SPELLINGS. — The following rules, adopted by the 

Ss jerome Assoc., are applied in these columns to show our senders 
heir ractical operation, and to draw forth expressions of opinion as to 
the wisdom of their permanent adoption in this department. We invite 
correspondence on this subject: 1. Omit a from the digraf ea when pro- 
nounst as é short, af in hed, helth, ete. 2. Omit silent e after a short 
vowel, except after soft g und ¢,—i.e., where final e shows the preceding 
or c to be likej or 8, as in hav, giv, liv, definit, infinit, forbad, etc.; but 
college, practice; not colleg, etc. 3. Write f for ph in such words as alfa- 
bet, fantom, camfor, fiiosophy, telegraf, etc. 4. When a word ends with 
a double consonant, omit the last when preceded by a short vowel,—i. e., 
spell, call, hall, ete.; not cal, hal, ete. 5. Change ed final to ¢ where it has 
9 sound of ¢, as in lasht, imprest, fixt, ete. 


MAINE. 


— Miss Carrie Allen, of the clas of 79, Kent’s Hill, is as- 
sistant in North Anson Academy. 

— The Normal School at Gorham began its second year 
under favorable circumstances, Feb. 3. Nearly all the “B” 
clas hav returned. About twenty-five past the entrance ex- 
amination for the ‘‘C’’ clas, and more ar expected. The 
number has reached ninety. 

— Dr. Davis, of Athens, has been appointed a professor in a 
college in Cincinnati, O. 

— Thanks to our Belfast brethren for their open letter to 
Governor Davis. Let us hear more of them, for they are facts. 
Perhaps the Governor is not posted about free high schools, as 
he has a good academy in his own town. 

— A Somerset reporter speaks of a good school in District 
No. 1, Cornville. 

— Colby opened on the 5th inst. Most of the students find 
some employment during the long winter vacation, teaching, 
preaching, or canvassing. The professors employ their time, 
either in visiting, or working in their departments. The three 
colleges number as follows: Bates, 143; Bowdoin, 149; Colby, 


— The branch meeting of the Maine Board of Agriculture 
was held on Wednesday, the 18th. Prof. W. H. Jordan, of 
the Agricultural College, delivered an addres upon the subject, 
Practical Agriculture be Scientific ?’’ Prof. M. C. Fer- 
nald, upon ‘‘ Aims and Objects of Our College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts.’’ The beet-sugar industry was also dis- 
cussed. 

— The spring term of Somerset Academy, at Athens, has 
begun under the instruction of C. S. Libby, principal, and 
Miss Martha Bicknell, assistant. 

— The spring term of Hartland Academy, at Hartland, will 
begin March 1, under the management of G. F. Youngman, a 
recent graduate of Colby University. 


VERMONT. 


— The catalog of Barre Academy for 1879-80, of which J. 5S. 
Spaulding, LL.D., is principal, shows this institution to be in 
a most flourishing condition. The whole number of students 
in 1879 was 203,—120 in classical, and 63 in English department. 
The principal has been nearly forty years engaged in the edu- 
cational enterprises of the State, and in all the important 
changes for the improvement of education he has entered 
heartily into the work, and identified himself in the advance- 
ment of a sound and Christian education. The Spring term 
opens Feb. 26, and continues 15 weeks. 

— The Normal School at Randolph now has 130 students, 
and more ar expected at the close of the winter schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.— The Committe on Primary Instruction of the 
School Board hav submitted a report, which wil come up for 
action at the next meeting. It is proposed that the direction 
of the primary schools be in charge of two supervisors, to- 
gether with a Director of Primary Schools, to be elected with 
the title of Assistant Superintendent,—the three officers, under 
the general direction of the Superintendent, to hav the same 
power and duties as the three supervisors now in charge. The 
Committe show that out of 135 rooms in which children of the 
sixth or lowest clas in the primary schodls are taught, there ar 
78 in which there ar more than fifty-six children on the roll, 
while the number often rises as high as seventy. The Com- 
mitte therefore recommend the passage of an order, requiring 
that wherever the number of pupils upon the list of any teacher 
of a fifth or sixth primary clas shal exceed 56, and be less than 
86, an assistant teacher shal be appointed at a salary to be fixt 
by the Committe on Salaries. This order seems to call for the 
appointment of at least seventy-eight new teachers as assist- 
ants, but it is calculated that by working in the students of 
the Normal School, and by making transfers where practica- 
ble, the number of assistants required could be reduced to 
forty or fifty. 

A free cooking school, taught by Miss Parloa, has been 
*stablisht at the North End, Boston, under the auspices of the 
Industrial Aid Society and the Boston Cooking School. 


— The schools of Medford hav just been subjected to their 
Pr examination, and ar pronounct in excellent con- 
on. 
<a The salaries of the Harvard professors ar to be advanct 
Pi $4,000 to $4,500 per year, and those of the assistant-pro- 
®880rs from $2,000 to $3,000. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


The following summary, derived from the report of the Com- 
missioner of Public Schools, presents the salient facts in re- 
gard to the public schools for the year ending April 30, 1879. 

School Census.—Number of children from 5 to 15 years 
enumerated, 49,562 ; reported as attending public schools, 
32,793; reported as attending Catholic schools, 4,374; reported 
as attending select schools, 1,782; reported as not attending 
any school, 10,549. 

Day Schools.—Number of different pupils enrolled, 41,810; 
average number belonging, 30,001; average attendance, 26,939. 
Number of schools, 819; average length of schools, 9 months, 
2 days; number of teachers regularly employed, 838. Amount 
paid male teachers, $98,619.86; female teachers, $309,780.52. 

Evening Schools.—Number of different pupils enrolled, 3,890; 
average number belonging, 2,677; average attendance, 1,796. 
Number of schools, 33; average number of teachers employed, 
154; average length of the schools, 144 weeks. 

Expenditures.—Teachers’ wages, and other current expenses 
of day schools, $452,711.15; same of evening schools, $16,831.42. 
School supervision, $9,521.58; land, buildings, furniture, ete., 
$118,683.04. Total, $597,747.19. 

Cost of Instruction.—Current expenditure for day schools 
per capita of pupils enrolled, $11.02; same of average attend- 
ance, $17.11; same for each pupil’s instruction per month, $1.81. 

School Property.—Number of school buildings, 446. Estima- 
ted value of all property used for school purposes, $2,654,148. 

Taxation.—Average town tax for public schools on each $100, 
reckoned upon the basis of State valuation, 1873, 10 cents. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— Miss Hatch, of West Hartford, for several years a teacher 
in the female seminary, sailed last week for Cape Colony, there 
to take a position in one of a circle of schools under Scotch 
auspices and modeled upon the institution at South Hadley, 
Mass. 

— There are five Chinese students in the Morgan School at 
Clinton, and one of these, Wing Ho, at the December examin- 
ation, stood at the head of his clas. 

— Mr. Clayton Lathrop, the pleasant and successful teacher 
of the Vernon Depot School, is soon to leave that position and 
become a merchant. 

— In the legislature the bills requiring that schools-with an 
enumeration of 110 or more be maintained at least 36 weeks 
in each year, under penalty of not drawing school-money, and 
that children attend school for at least 60 days in each consec- 
utiv twelve months, of which six weeks must be consecutiv, 
were reported favorably to the House by the committe on edu- 
cation. The resolution appointing Storrs O. Seymour, of 
Litchfield, member of the State board of education was passed. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Catholic World (March). 
The Religious Struggle in [reland within the Century. 
The Foundation of Morality. 


Penn Monthly ( Feb.) 
Spiritualism in Germany; by Prof. R. E. Thompson. 
Two English Crazes; by W. D. Rawlins. 
— The March number of the Kelectic contains a portrait 
which an immense number of readers will be pleased to have, 


that of Charles Reade, the novelist. The literary contents of 
the number are of the usual variety and excellence. 


— Scribner’s for March is, as usual, unique in its illustra- 
tions, and America may well be proud of such a magazine. 
The series of articles on Peter the Great, with their superb 
illustrations, are worth the price of the magazine. 

— The March Atlantic has a very appetizing list of contents. 
Mr. Howell’s serial, ‘‘ The Undiscovered Country,” grows in 
interest every month, and bids fair to surpass in power ‘‘ The 
Lady of Aroostook.’’? Chas. Dudley Warner contributes a de- 
lightful biographical and critical essay on Washington Irving, 
which will make readers love both Irving and Warner better. 

— The North American Review for March contains two very 
opportune articles}on “The Third Term” ; one, ‘‘ Reasons 
against it,’ by Judge J.S. Black; the other, “‘ Reasons for it,”’ 
by E. W. Stoughton. Our readers who desire to be well informed 
on this vexed, yet very important political question, will do 
well to send for a copy of the Review. It is published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York; price 50 cents. 

— “The American Suez”’ is the title of an article in Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine for March, which will be read with special 
interest on account of the subject, and the able summary which 
it gives in the text will do much to assist the reader in forming 
an opinion on this vexed question. Another timely paper is 
devoted to the ‘* Ute Matter,” and evidently emanates from 
Colorado. A large space, as usual, is devoted to the “ Monthly 
Gossip” and the * Literature of the Day.” 

— Harpers’ Magazine for March is full of attractive 
articles, beautifully illustrated. The most fascinating thing 
thing in the number is William Hamilton Gibson’s ‘“‘ Winter 
Idyl,’”’ not only from the peculiar charm of the author’s pic- 
tures, but also from the beauty of his descriptions of winter 
nery, and from the familiar associations recalled by every 


sce 

of his delightful . The editorial departments fur- 
nish, as usual, some of pop useful and entertaining mat- 
ter in the number. 


National Educational Association. 


DEPARTMFNT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


A special meeting of the Department of Superintendence 
was held in the lecture-room of the Congregational church, 
Tenth and G streets, Washington, D. C., beginning on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 19, at 10 a. m., and continuing two days. 


The Preliminary Meeting. 

A preliminary meeting, for consultation only, was held at the 
Ebbitt House, at 8 o’clock in the evening of Wednesday, Feb. 
18. Themembers present were Barnas Sears, Staunton, Va. ; 
W. H. Ruffner, Supt. Public Instruction, Richmond, Va.; 
J. H. Nichols, Supt., Yonkers, N. Y.; I. N. Carleton, Prin. 
Connecticut State Normal School, New Britain, Conn. ; Prof. 
D. B. Hagar, Prin. State Normal School, Salem, Mass.; J. W. 
Hervey, Supt. Schools, Wheeling, W. Va.; Colonel Pickett, 
State Supt. Public Instruction, Kentucky; T. W. Bicknell, 
editor JouURNAL oF Epucation, Boston, Mass.; A. P. Mar- 
ble, Supt. Worcester, Mass.; E. A. Hubbard, agent, Board of 
Education, Massachusetts ; L. A. Butterfield, professor, in 
Boston School of Vocal Physiology; T. B. Stockwell, Com. 
Public Schools, Providence, R. I.; W. T. Harris, Supt. Public 
Schools, St. Louis, Mo.; J. H. Smart, State Supt. Public In- 
struction, }Indiana ; J. S. Irwin, Supt., Fort Wayne, Ind. ; 
J. W. Dickinson, See. Mass. Board of Education; H. 8. Mac- 
Rae, Supt., Muncie, Ind.; C. C. Painter and Prof. Theo. Fisk, 
University of Nashville, Tenn.; R. Macmillan, Supt., Youngs- 
town, Ohio; H. S. Tarbell, Supt. Indianapolis, Ind.; J. L. 
Smith, Washington, D. C.; J. P. Wickersham, Supt. Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa.; W. A. Lindsay, Dep. Supt. of 
Instruction, Pennsylvania; Col. J. Enthoffer, U. 8. Coast 
Survey ; G. J. Orr, State School Commissioner, Georgia ; 
J. W. Hoyt, alternate of State Supt., Tennessee; J. W. Scher- 
merhorn, New York city; G. P. Beard, Prin. State Normal 
School, California, Washington county, Penn. ; J. P. Slade, 
Supt., Springfield, Ills.; A. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y¥.; L. A. 
Baer, Supt. Berks county, Penn.; J. O. Wilson, Supt. District 
of Columbia; M. A. Newell, State Supt., Maryland; General 
Eaton, U. S. Com. of Education, District of Columbia; G. P. 
Luckey, Supt., Pittsburg, Pa.; W. T. Schofield, Philadelphia, 
Penn.; Aaron Gove, Supt., Denver, Col. ; Prof. Shepard, 
Supt., Baltimore, Md.; R. S. Carne, Supt., Alexandria, Va. ; 
J. D. Philbrick, Massachusetts; General Hovey, District of 
Columbia; Prof. A. G. Bell, and others. 


THURSDAY, 10 A.M. 


The session opened with a full attendance. Supt. M. A. 
Newell, of Baltimore, in the chair, and Supt. S. A. Baer, of 
Reading, Pa.,as secretary. A prayer was offered by Rev. C. C. 
Meador, after which Supt. Wilson, of Washington city, offered 
a resolution providing for the appointment of several commit- 
tees on the Executive, on Invitations, on the National Legisla- 
ture, and on Resolutions, which was adopted. An invitation 
to visit the schools of the city was tendered by Superintendent 
Wilson, and accepted. Mr. Wilson then called attention to the 
bill now pending in Congress to incorporate a National Educa- 
ttonal Association. 

The chair announced th committees as follows: Executive 
Committee — Messrs. Wilson of Washington, Harris of St. 
Louis, Slade of Illinois. On Invitations — Messrs. Hovey of 
Dist. of Columbia, Bicknell of Mass., Gove of Colorado. On 
National Legislation (with power to add to their number)— 
Messrs. Ruffner of Virginia, Orr of Georgia, Smart of Indiana, 
Dickinson of Massachusetts, and Wickersham of Pennsylva- 
nia. On Resolutions—Messrs. Hagar of Massachusetts, Tar- 
bell of Michigan, and Luckey of Pennsylvania. 


Visible Speech. 

Prof. L. A. Butterfield, of Boston, presented an interesting 
paper upon “‘ Visible Speech.”” He made a very clear demon- 
stration of the system. He drew a diagram upon the black- 
board, showing the relation of the symbols to the positions of 
the articulating organs for the production of any element, and 
clearly defined the principles of the universal phonetic alpha- 
bet. The value of the system as a means of acquiring the ac- 
curate pronunciation of any modern language with ease and 
rapidity, as a means of preserving a standard of pronunciation 
in any language, and as the basis of correct instruction in pri- 
mary education, was apparent to all. The following test was 
given: Mrs. Butterfield, who understands the system, was re- 
quested to retire from the room while sentences were given in 
foreign languages. Sounds in Hindostanee were given by Dr. 
Warren, of the Bureau of Education; sentences in Russian 
and Bohemian were given by J. Enthoffer, U. S. Coast Survey; 
an illustration in Gaelic was given by Dr. Newell, president of 
the Association; all of which were written by the speaker upon 
the blackboard, in visible speech symbols. Mrs. Butterfield 
returned to the room and pronounced with accuracy the sen- 
tences upon the board. 

The subject excited much attention, and was discussed with 
interest by Prof. Alex. Graham Bell, Professor Hoyt, Supt. 


Shepard, Dr° Harris, and several others. 
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A National Council of Education. 

This paper by Mr. Bicknell, of the JoURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
discussed the work of existing organizations, urged the need 
of a more careful and deliberate examination of educational 
questions by a body of experts in the science and art of educa- 
tion; quoted the opinions of leading men in all parts of the 
country, favoring such a body to treat of educational subjects; 
showed some of the advantages to be derived, and recom- 
mended its formation at Chautauqua in 1880. The features 
of the work to be done would be instigational, scientific, de- 
liberative; its prerogative only advisory and recommendatory, 
bearing only the weight of the value of the well-matured con- 
victions of the best teachers and wisest educators. 

Mr. Harris, of St. Louis, spoke of the jealousy of the Amer- 
ican people of any tendency to authority, but thought if the 
best minds of the country could be organized, within the 
National Association, to treat of subjects scientifically and 
publish the same as wholly advisory, it would do most valuable 
and much-needed work. 

Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, thought that the work 
that would come up before this council would be questions re- 
quiring scientific treatment and thorough investigation. If it 
was the intention to make the body authoritative, he would 
object; but if, on the contrary, it was to be a wholly advisory 
body, as was proposed, there could be no objection, but many 
reasons for its organization. 

Mr. Marble, of Worcester, thought the superintendent of 
St. Louis has proven that a school-man, — superintendent or 
teacher,—can be both a teacher and a philosopher. The ex- 
perience of one valuable and eminent map should in some 
way be given to the world, so that it could be used. If an or- 
ganization could be effected that could give this experience to 
the world through the press, its influence would of great 
weight. 

Mr. Hagar, of Massachusetts, urged its formation, as a 
means to establish correct educational opinions to overthrow 
heresies and false notions on education. 

The discussion was continued by Profs. Shepard and Hoyt, 
Supts. Gove, Tarbell, Pendleton, Smart, and Orr; each of 
whom favored the formation of such an advisory work under 
wise limitations. 

On motion a committee of eleven members was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs. Bicknell, Wilson, Wickersham, Harris, 
Hagar, Tarbell, Carleton, Smart, Gove, Shepard, and Orr, to 
prepare a plan of organization to be reported to the board of 
managers of the National Teachers’ Association at Chau- 
tauqua. 

In the absence of C. D. Randall, of Coldwater, Mich., his 
paper on ‘‘ The Education of Children who are Neglected by 
their Parents,’’ was read by Mr. A. P. Marble. 

The meeting then adjourned until evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 

At 8.00 o’clock the session was resumed with the reading of 

a paper by Supt. Smart, of Indiana, on 
State Educational Systems. 

This paper was a remarkably clear and full . presenta- 
tion of the outlines of an ideal system for a State. It contained 
an analysis of the systems of twenty-one States, giving in 
outline the facts as to the following points: Title, mode of ap- 
pointment, and term; Visitation and addresses ; Relation to 
school moneys; Judicial functions; Preparation of blank forms; 
Receiving of reports, or collection of statistics; Reports; 


Ex officio relations; Power in regard to State licenses; Power 
to bring actions; Power as to text-books ; Power to make ap- 
pointments; Miscellaneous. 

It also draws most important conclusions for the formation 
of State systems, and the policy which should inspire them. 


The paper was discussed by Messrs. Wickersham, Philbrick, 
Harris, Beard, and Hoyt, and Generals Hovey, Eaton, all of 
whom complimented the author for the research and abilitity 
shown in its preparation. 

It was resolved to report the paper, with the approval of the 
department, to the National Association next July. 

University Education. 

President Gilman’s address upon this subject contained an 
exposition of the principles which have governed the founda- 
tion of the Johns Hopkins University, and of the hopes by 
which its managers are inspired. After a reference to the rea- 
sons why universities are of special interest to Americans just 
at this time, the speaker pointed out the difficulties which be- 
set such organizations from the historical traditions which we 
inherit, from the false nomenclature which has been adopted, 
from disagreement as to the proper source of authority 
(whether it is church, or State, or private enterprise), from an 
inadequate apprehension of the necessary cost, and from the 
difficulty in finding eminent professors in a period when so 
many other opportunities of intellectual advancement, ecclesi- 
astical, political, editorial, literary, and scientific absorb the 
best scholars. 

Attention was next called to the need of maintaining a clear 
distinction between universities, and their allies, the college 
on the one hand, the learned academy on the other, ete. The 
opportunities of this country were then referred to; its free- 
dom in such matters from the control of one church or one 


of the revival of letters spoken of as dating from the overthrow 
of Constantinople, and the migration to Italy of companies 
of learned Greeks; let us not forget that two hundred years 
before the Reformation and the revival of letters, one hun- 
dred and fifty years before the invention of printing, univer- 
sities began to flourish. In their walls were planted and nur- 
tured the germs which blossomed in the discovery of a new 


world, in the restoration of classic letters, in the beginning of 
modern literature, in the initiation of scientific research, in 
the diffusion of books by the press, and in the emancipation 
of the human mind from dogmatic authority. Let us see to 
it that in our day, likewise, full scope is given to the loftiest 
and ablest plans af university organization. 


The paper was discussed by Professor Shepard, Mr. Marble, 
and Mr. Hoyt. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY.—Frimay, Fes. 19. 


The High School Question. 


This topic was discussed in a paper by Mr. J. W. Dickin- 
son, of Massachusetts. 

He began by saying that a complete system of instruction 
for general knowledge and mental training includes three dis- 
tinct grades. These may be distinguished from one another 
by the nature of the knowledge each is adapted to occasion, 
and by the mental activities each is supposed to awaken. 

The lowest or elementary grade has for its object facts relat- 
ing to all objects of knowledge. This grade also turns its at- 
tention to a methodical exercise of the powers of observation, 
of memory, and of imagination, by which facts are known, re- 
tained, and are combined into new relations. 

The secondary grade leads the mind to arrange objects of 

knowledge in classes, by means of the general truths and prin- 
ciples it obtains through the analysis of individuals, and a gen- 
eralization of their common qualities. In this grade, the phe- 
nomena that present themselves are considered to be etfects 
whose causes are to be sought. A knowledge of facts or of 
existences is elementary; a knowledge of classes and of ma- 
terial and final causes is scientific knowledge. The mind adds 
scientific to its elementary knowledge by the activity of the re- 
flective powers, — generalization and reasoning. 
The highest, or superior grade of instruction, is employed 
in comparing the sciences with one another in the discovery 
of final and efficient causes, and in reducing all knowledge to 
unity. 

The three grades of schools, corresponding to the three forms 
of instruction described, are the elementary schools, the high 
schools, and the colleges. These schools, as they teach all 
forms of knowledge, and furnish occasions for the full exercise 
of all the powers of the mind, constitute what has already been 
called a perfect system. In a limited sense, the elementary 
and the high schools may complete the system of public schools, 
as the first teach facts pertaining to objects of thought, and 
the latter the sciences; and so taken together they furnish the 
student with all the materials necessary for that comparative 
study which it is the especial work of the superior schools or 
colleges to conduct. 

The high schools, then, are a necessary part of a whole, and 
the necessity of establishing and maintaining them will appear, 
if we turn our attention to the nature and amount of training 
and knowledge each pupil should have the opportunity to ac- 
quire, whether we consider him an end unto himself, or that 
he is to become a member of a free Commonwealth. 

It was then shown that as the elementary schools teach facts 
without special reference to general principles, it is reserved 
to the secondary schools to teach rules of conduct, and meth- 
ods of thinking. It will follow that should we remove our high 
schools from the system, or prevent them from doing their 
legitimate work, the children may be turned into active life 
without a knowledge of those general principles which alone 
can guide them to the successful prosecution of any business 
or to the skillful performance of any public or private duty. 

The rights and duties of the State with reference to public 
instruction were next explained, and it was shown that if the 
education occasioned by the secondary schools is required for 
the well-being of the individual and the State, then both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools are to be supported for the 
same reasons and from the same sources. Some object to 
supporting these schools by a general tax, because all the chil- 
dren do not attend them, This objection is founded on the 
opinion that the results of a good mental training may be lim- 
ited to the experiences of him who receives it; but useful 
knowledge and a cultivated mind can no more be limited in 
their influences to an individual possession than can the beau- 
ties and sublimities of nature, or the natural forces by which 
they are produced. A wise man in any community is a public 
treasure. Not unfrequently does it happen that one man made 
strong and good by his training, uses his strength and good- 
ness in laying the foundations for great public and private 


prosperity. 
It should not be forgotten that the high schools stimulate 


government, etc. In the opinion of the speaker, the world is' and render efficient the schools below them. The superior in- 


now going through a period as important in the advancement | 


of society as that which we call the Renaissance. We hear 


stitutions of a country determine what course of studies and 
what methods of teaching shall be used and practiced in the sec- 


ondary schools; and these schools determine what shall be done 
in the schools where the elements of learning are taught. The 
criticisms made against the high schools, with reference to 
their courses of studies and modes of teaching, were next re- 
ferred to. We must make a wide distinction between a system 
of schools and a system of instruction. They are a necessary 
part of our system, and cannot with safety be omitted ; but 
without doubt their systems of instruction may be somewhat 
modified, and with good results. 

It was also shown by the paper that the material and moral 
prosperity of a people depend on their general intelligence; 
that those States which neglect to provide scientific instruc- 
tion for their ng can never hold equal rank with those 
which furnish it, and Spain and Ireland were given as exam- 
ples on the one hand, and Holland and Switzerland on the 
other. The paper closed with showing that no greater mistake 
can be made than to limit the instruction given in the public 
schools to elementary topics of study. The well-being of the 
citizens of every free State, and of the State itself, requires 
that the schools of the people furnish them with a complete 
education, for it is by such education that all the problems of 
individual and social life are to be solved. 

Industrial Education. 

Mr. J. D. Philbrick, of Boston, presented a strong and 
carefully prepared paper on “ Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation in Relation to Elementary Schools,’’ in which it was 
urged that perhaps the greatest thing that can be done in the 
common school to promote technical education, is properly to 
ground all pupils of both sexes in drawing, both geometrical 
and freehand. There is no other branch of instruction that 
belongs so entirely both to general and technical education. 
It affords the training of the eye and hand universally requi- 
site, and especially necessary to the skilled workman. It is 
the foundation of all industrial art, and yet so great is the pre- 
vailing ignorance on this subject, even among the more intel- 
ligent classes of the community, that drawing in the public 
schools is very generally regarded as a superfluity, and is stig- 
matized as a mere accomplishment, as an absurd contrivance 
for converting all children into bad artists. The most practi- 
cal study of all is denounced as a hindrance and a stumbling- 
block to practical education. This popular sentiment against 
drawing shows how far we are from being prepared to take 
the first effective step toward providing a well-organized sys- 
tem of national technical education. That first necessary step 
is to make the teaching of drawing obligatory in all common 
schools, and to provide for its efficient teaching by the estab- 
lishment of a sufficient number of normal art schools for the 
training of competent teachers and directors of drawing, not 
only in the elementary but in the higher grounds. Mr. Phil- 
brick explained and urged the formation of technological mu- 
seums. 

Mr. Wilson, of Washington, gave an account of an exper- 
iment now on trial in that city, of connecting industrial with 
common-school work. He predicted great success from the 


movement to popularize technical education. 
The Census of 1880 from an Educational Stand-point. 


This subject was discussed in his usual able and philosoph- 
ical way by Mr. Harris, of St. Louis. He showed the value of 
the census as giving the status of the individual and his re- 
lations to society and the State, and advised more complete- 
ness and definiteness in detail in the enumeration of persons 
under 21 years of age; especially giving number, condition of 
literacy and illiteracy, etc., of all children of each year from 
4 to 10, and other years of school age. 


The Peabody Fund. 

Mr. Sears, general agent of the Peabody Fund, was then in- 
troduced, who gave a brief summary of his work in the South: 
(1) In aiding cities and large towns to establish and maintain 
public schools; (2) In the formation of State systems of educa- 
tion; (3) In the normal education of teachers; (4) In stimu- 
lating the people to self-help. He also made a brief but able 
defence of high schools, as the bulwark of our educational 
position. 

General Eaton made a vigorous speech on high schools, their 
relation to the lower schools, and also on the necessity of 
mandatory laws, with reference to school systems and the de- 
tails of their management. 

The debate was continued by Mr. Wickersham ; Professor 
Richard, of Washington, Superintendent Shepard, and oth- 
ers, all taking high and strong ground for their support and 
advancement. 

By special request, Supt. Wilson, of Washington, had in at- 
tendance a small class of little children, under the guidance of 
one of the Normal School scholars, Miss Gertie Cowling, who 
went through the various exercises of school, thus exhibiting 
the working and the result of the Normal School. 

Discussion continued until 2,00 o’clock, when the meeting 
was adjourned, and the members proceeded to pay their re- 
spects to President Hayes, the Secretary of the Interior, and 
visit the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

Meeting of Teachers. 

The district public-school teachers, numbering 400, assem- 
bled in the Congregational church at 2.00 o’clock, and were 
addressed by Messrs. Harris of Missouri, Wickersham of 
Pennsylvania, and Dickinson of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Dickinson gave a practical lesson on ‘‘ Methods of 
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Teaching.”” Mr. Harris illustrated and enforced the element 
of attention in school; and Mr. Wickersham showed that ele- 
mentary education embraced all knowledge, should begin when 
the child’s knowledge ends, and should proceed by a logical 
order. These addresses were practical and very valuable, and 
were received with marked enthusiasm by the teachers of the 


District. 


Education at the South. 

The evening session was held in the large church room, and 
was well attended by citizens. The time was devoted mainly 
to the discussion of the proposition to set aside the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands to educational purposes, by Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Ruffner, of Virginia; Hon. Gustavus J. Orr, of Geor- 
gia; Hon. W. T. Harris, of Missouri; Hon. J. P. Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvnnia; Hon. J. D. Philbrick, of Massachusetts; 
and Gen. 8S, C. Armstrong, of Hampton, Va. 

Mr. Ruffner, of the Committee on National Legislation, re- 
ported the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That there is immediate and pressing need of Federal aid in 
the States, and especially to the Southern States, in the work ef educat- 
ing the people in the primary branches of knowledge; that the Con 
now in session be, and hereby is, respectfully urged to consider and act 
favorably upon the bill now before it (H. R., 334), entitled, “ A bill to ap- 
ply the proceeds of sales of public lands to the education of the ——, 
ete; or some modification thereof, which would recognize the principle of 
applying these fands wholly for the general education of the people. 

‘at the president of this body be requested to communicate these resolu- 
tions to the House of Representatives through the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, and to the Senate through the chairman 
of the Corresponding Committee. 


Education In the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Hagar, of the Committee on Resolutions, submitted the 


following, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the cordial thanks of the department are tendered to the 
Board of Education of the District for the ample accommodations; to 
Supt. Wilson for the wisdom and efficiency with which he has made and 
carried out all needful arrangements for the work of the department; to 
General Eaton, U. 8. Commissioner of Education, forfhis courteous and 
constant efforts to make the.gatherings pleasant and profitable; to Mrs. 
Pollock for her generous offer to educate in her Normal Kindergarten 
School, free of charge, one pupil from each State, who shall be recom- 
mended by the superintendent of public instruction in that State; and to 
the proprietor of the Ebbitt House for the liberal terms on which he has 
entertained the members of the association. 

Resolved, That the welfare of the poor and neglected children through- 
out the country calls for the more serious attention of educators, states- 
men, and philanthropists; and, therefore, that the system of dealing with 
such children, so successfully established by the State of Michigan, as set 
forth in the paper of C. D. Randall, is worthy of the most careful consid- 
eration. That this department respectfully but most earneatly urges upon 
the attention of Congress the importance and necessity of providing, with 
a liberal hand, for the educational wants of this District, so that a rts 
of the District may be furnished with suitable school buildings, with the 
best of school appliances, and with a sufficient number of competent teach- 
ers, to the end that all its schools may Pm y! serve the country as models 
of what the best schools ought to be. That the whole Department rejoices 
in the rapidly-growing interest in popular education manifested in nearly 
all parts of the land, it would unceasingly endéavor toimpress upon the 
minds of all lovers of their country the vast we pion i of securing as 
speedily as possible to every child the blessings of a generous education. 


A Banquet. 

The meeting then adjourned, sine die. The members of the 
Association were then conducted to Harvey’s by Superintend- 
ent Wilson, where they were served with a banquet gotten up 
in Harvey’s best style. Besides the members there were pres- 
ent Commissioner Dent, Trustees Matthews (president of the 
School Board), Lovejoy, and Baldwin. Speeches were made 
by Commissioner Dent, Trustee Matthews, General Eaton 
(United States Com. of Ed.), and others. 


Wasuineton, D.C.—The Senate committee on education 
have agreed to recommend for passage the bill introduced by 
Senator Burnside, providing that the net proceeds of sales of 
public lands, and the net proceeds of the patent office, shall 
hereafter be devoted to the establishment of an educational 
fund, to be apportioned annually among the States and Teri- 
tories and the District of Columbia. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHICAGO, 


STATISTICS—ENROLLMENT. 
The school year in Chicago consists of ten months of four 
weeks each. The first half of the present year closed at the 


end of January. The statistics given in this letter include the 
five months from Sept. 1 to Jan. 31, 1880. 


There exists in the minds of many an idea that public 
schools are patronized chiefly by girls. I once heard it ex- 
pressed in this language: ‘‘ Lazy girls, who are unwilling to 
do housework at home, dawdle over school-books, while their 
manly brothers go out to work.’’ Here are the figures for 
those who think that boys do not attend the public schools in 
as large numbers as girls, (Sept. 1, 1879, to Jan. 31, 1880): 
Boys enrolled, 27,219; girls enrolled, 27,110; total, 54,329. 

TRANSFERS, 

It has been claimed that very little transfering of pupils is 
necessary; that in September a school should be organized for 
the year. Possibly it would be better for us if such were the 
case, but as long as the supply of seats is not equal to the de- 
mand, so long will it be necessary to move the pupils from the 
lower divisions of the schools to the higher, as the older pupils 
withdraw to go to work. 16,357 of the 54,329 have been trans- 
ferred from the rooms in which they were enrolled. The Ist 
of May will increase this number. Many schools seem to un- 
dergo an upheaval equal to an earthquake during the moving 
period. Indeed, so general is this moving that the rules of 
the Board provide for May 1 falling in vacation as carefully as 
they do for Christmas. The number of transfers will be ma- 
terially increased this year by the completion and consequent 
opening of several new school-buildings during the latter half 
of the school-year. Although hundreds of pupils will change 
their teachers, this loss will be small compared with the gain. 
The little ones will leave dimly-lighted and poorly-ventilated 
church basements for well-lighted and carefully-ventilated 
school-rooms. They will sit in single seats adapted to their 
size, instead of being packed in church pews with their little 
feet dangling in the air. They will be in the pleasant atmos- 
phere of a school presided over by one teacher, instead of the 
confusion of sounds caused by the talking of several different 
teachers and pupils in-the same room. Who can for a mo- 
ment doubt the great gain to the pupils from the prospective 


transfers ? 
IRREGULARITY IN MEMBERSHIP. 


Although the number of pupils transfered from one division 
to another or from one school to another is large, it does not 
equal the number of those who have been marked left and then 
re-entered; 16,873 have lost and regained their membership, 
not by transfer, but by absence ; and these have lost. far more 
than those who have been régular in attendance, but have 
changed their teachers. 

HIGH SCHOOLS. 

A peculiar condition of affairs in regard to high-school work 
is shown by the enrollment. The number of girls in the 
Division High Schools is greatly in excess of the number of 
boys, but the number of girls that take advantage of the entire 
high-school course is very slightly in excess of the number of 
boys. What becomes of the girls? It may make it clearer if 
I explain that the Central School furnishes all the instruction 
in Greek and the two higher grades of the high-school course. 


Here is the enrollment : Central High, boys 131, girls 152; 
Division High, boys 331, girls 807. 

MEMBERSHIP AND ATTENDANCE. 

The average daily membership of all grades, 46,125; the av- 
erage daily attendance of all grades, 43,590. Per cent. of at- 
tendance estimated on membership, 94.5. The number who 


‘were members on Jan. 30, in high school department, 1,188; 


grammar school department, 9,412; primary school depart- 
ment, 34,973; making the number who had lost and not re- 
newed membership up to that date, 8,756. 


TARDINESSES—TEACHERS—EXCLUSIONS, 


The cases of tardiness are many,—47,584,—averaging nearly 
one tardiness for every child enrolled. This number will con- 
tinue to be large until some system of signals can be devised 
by which pupils can be apprized of the fact that it is time to 
start for school. 

There are employed in the city 886 teachers, 580 of whom 
belong to the primary corps. 

The number of children excluded at the date of application 
for admission equals 1,646; yet so frequent are the changes 
in membership that all but 172 of these had been admitted at 
the close of January. VETERAN. 
Chicago, Feb. 21, 1880. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ILLinoIs.—G. T. Fletcher, formerly principal of the Gor- 
ham (Me.) Normal School, has accepted the egy of the 
Highland Park Seminary, made vacant by the death of Pro- 
essor Weston. The seminary is fortunate in obtaining the 
services of so successful an educator. 


Oun10.—Programme of the State Teachers’ Association, to 
be held at Toledo, Saturday, March 6, 1880: 


10.30 a. m.—Paper: ‘“‘Some Faults in our School Work.”’ 
Supt. Mohler, of Lagrange, Ind. 

Paper: ‘‘School-room Ventilation,—How and How Much,” 
Supt. E. T. Hartley, Fostoria, O. 

2.00 p.m. Address: ‘‘ The Reflex Influence of the Teach- 
ers’ Work.” Prest. Jas. B. Angell, Michigan University. 

Paper: ‘‘ The Responsibility of the Public School for the 
Development of Character.’”? Prest. James H. Fairchild, 
Oberlin College. 

A discussion on ‘*‘ Course of Study” will take place on the 
evening before, in the High-school room. 


The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association,—the oldest 
and pioneer association of the State,—holds its session eve 
two months. The last session was held in Cleveland, Feb. 14, 
at the rooms of the Board of Education. Inaugural ad- 
dress by Principal H, M. James, of Cleveland ; the practical 

ints made were, that our public schools were the cheapest 
or rich and poor, and must not be cut down in resources and 
usefulness and reduced to so low a grade to please its ene- 
mies as to thereby incur the contempt of friend and foe. 

‘*The Work of the Public Schools,”’ by Prof. Judson Smith 
of Oberlin College, was ably presented. He took the position 
that the end in view determines what, and to what extent, the 
State may educate; that public virtue is as necessary to the 
perpetuity of the State as public intelligence, hence that a 
pure morality must be taught, and that revealed religion was 
the only sure and effective basis of morality. He thought 
higher education, such as the college or university furnish, 
should wisely be left to individual enterprise, fostered and 
permitted by the State. 

Hon. T. W. Harvey of Painesville, Col. D. F. DeWolf of 
Hudson College, Mr. F. Ford of the Cleveland Leader, and 
Prof. G. N. Carruthers, superintendent of Salem schools, took 
part in the discussion of the papers. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Confidence; by Henry “James, Jr.; $1.50. Labor, 


COOKS 


Preparation for Harvard 
AND FO 


R 
Boston Supervisors’ Examinations, 


and Oxford, 


Current Literature. 


with Preludes on Current Events; by Joseph Cook ; 
$1.50. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 

The 19th Century: a History; by Robert Mackenzie; 
$2.50. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 

The Catholic Church in its Relation to Civil and 
Religious Liberty : the complete Discussion between 
Revs. J. P. Bland and J. O’Brien. Boston: Duffy, 
Cashman & Co. 


Family Protection. 
$1,000, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000. 


MAXIMUM BENEFITS 
MAY BE SECURED IN THE CLASSES OF THE 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL AID SOCIETY 


Of New Bedford, Mass., 


AT ONE-FOURTH TO ONE-HALF THE COST OF 
REGULAR LIFE INSURANCE. 


Each class limited to 1,000 persons. 

Ne mbership not extended to the South and West. 

No quarterly or annual payments required. 
Sséssments made only at each death. ; 
© receive 150 to 200 applications per month. 

N otect your family for one year at least. 

T reserves or accumulations to forfeit. 

M © cost is light, it while you need it. 

Medical examination required of all applicants. 

in, We can refer you with pleasure to many prom- 
©nt citizens of Boston and vicinity who are members 


of our eh 
particuis a. Please call, or send your address, for 


GEORGE KEMPTON, Sec’y, 
259 b No. 31 Milk Street, Boston. 


CRAND EXCURSIONS to 


EUROPE! 


1880 ‘FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 
ANNUAL MAY PARTY. 
GRAND ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL VACATION PARTY. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 


Pamphlet containing full particulars, with MAP 
OF EUROPE » sent free on application. 


Tourist Tickets for Independent Travelers, by all routes. 


COOK’S EXCURSIONIST contains fares for 
over 1000 tours ; by mail, 10 cents. 


Address THOMAS COOK & SON, 
252 tf 261 Broadway, N. Y.; P. 0. Box 4197. 


EUROPE! 


Dr. Loomis’s Seect Parties For 1880. 
sixTH YEAR. 
See advertisement in Journal of Jan. 22. 


Ladies without escort, wishing to join a Section are 
invited to communicate with Miss ANNA M. THOMSON, 
Laseli Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., under whose 
direction a Section is forming. 


Circulars may be obtained at the office of this 


LAFAYETTE C. LOOMIS, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


or 
Box 307, Washington, D. 0. 257 ¢ eow 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Adult pupils taught by correspondence. The success 
of Dr. Humphreys’ pupils during the last three years 
has even surpassed that of former years. 

Jan., 1880. (m) 129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course For publics ers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. The Next Term 
opens Dec. Ist. 70-page Catalogue on application. 

182 m J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M., Prest. 


PROF. MOSES T. BROWN’S 


TECHNICAL LECTURES on ELOCUTION AND GESTURE, 
For Colleges, Schools, and Classes. 
A COURSE OF TEN LECTURES AND LESSONS 
READING, ORATORY, AND PERSONATION. 


Prof. BRowN will receive at his rooms, at St. James 
Hotel, Boston, a limited number of students in Elocution. 


Heness-Sauveur 
INSTITUTE OF LANGUAGES, 
254 A. ZUELLIG, Dir., Hotel Pelham, Boston. 

C. 8. COLBY, 149 (A) Tre- 
ELOCUTION, mont’ st. siammtering cured 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 186 


WARD CARDS, with the teacher’s name 
Fiiprinted t oa 2c. each. Samples for 3c. stamp. 


We have prepared a comprehensive 
catalogue of over 7 OO Magazines and 
Periodicals, alphabetically arranged, with 
the nature of contents, frequency of issue, 
and price of each stated. 

For convenience of selection this cata- 
logue supplies a want long felt by the 
reading public. 

Mailed to any address on receipt of 6 
cents postage. 


AMERICAN PUBLICATION 00., 


357 Washington Street, 
259 tf BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFUL REWARD-CARDS, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 


Over 1000 kinds and designs, comprising Motto, Reward, 
Sexigtase Text, Sentiment, Bible Verse, Good Device, 
and Hymnal Cards, attractive, desirable, inexpensive. 
A never-ending source of delight to the little ones. 
Unfailing and invaluable helps to all teachers, religious 
and secular. Once tried, they will be found indspen- 
sable. Prices cote ow. Extra inducements and 
a and price-list free to any teachers or agents 
sending us their address. 
SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. Elegant, new, and appropriat: 
designs. Samples and prices furnished on =) yo 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Man/’g Pubs., 
Established 1830. (256 tf) Boston, Mass. 


LLUSTRATED Toy Books for Rewards, 2c. each. 
I Samples F. E. ApAms, Hill, N.H. 


b F. E. ADAMS, Hill, N. H. 
A WEEK. $12. day at home easily made, Costly 
$72 outfit free, Truex & Co., Augusta, Me, 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Visions. Translated by - - - Dante Book Exchange 50 
Roman Empire. Notes by Milman. Acme edition. - Gibbon « “ complete, 5 00 
Koran. Translated by G. Sale. Acme edition. - o san 50 
Library M ine. Acme edition. 2 vols. - - be os 1.00 to 2 00 
Library of Universal Knowledge. Acme edition. - “ ** complete, 20 00 
Health for Women. Acme edition. - - - ‘Taylor = = 50 
Manch. - - - - - - : Bryan D Appleton & Co 1 50 
Mind in the Lower Animals, 2 vols. - - - Lindsay ay e 4 00 
Bible Principles. - - + - - - Patton Jas Betts & Co 2.50 to 4 50 
Broken Looking-glass. - - - - - Charlesworth Robert Carter & Bros 1 00 
Maidens’ Lodge. - - - - - - Holt bes ” 1 25 
History of New York. Revised edition. - - - Mary L Booth E P Dutton & Co 
History of Union League Club. - - - - H W Bellows, DD GP Putnam’s Sons 
Nineteenth Century. Franklin Square Library, No. 107. Mackenzie Harper & Bros 15 
Sporting Adventures in the Far West. - - - Murphy . « 1 50 
Othello the Second. Half-hour Series, No. 132. - Robinson - a 20 
King John. Edited by Rolfe. - - - - Shakespeare “ bad 50, 7 
Hamlet Revamped. - ’ - - ° G I Jones & Co 50 
The Yo Semite. - - - - - - Bruce Lee & Shepard 1 50 
Kings in Exile. - - - - - - Daudet a bey 0, 1 00 
About Grant. - - - - - - - Swift bad 1 00 
Hugh Templar’s Motto. - - . . - D Lothrop & Co 75 
Gatenburg. 3d edition. . - - - - Pearson i “ 1 25 
Dictionary Thames. - - - - - Dickens Macmillan & Co 50 
Inter-Oceanic Canal. - - - - - - G P Putnam’s 1 00 
The Acta Pilati. - - - - - - Slater M B Robins 1 00 
National Liberal League. - - - - - Herbold Alfred Warren 10 
What is Free Thought? - - - - - Winter _ & td 10 
Memoirs of Cushing. - - - - - - A Williams & Co 2 50 
The Theatres of Paris. - . - - - J Brandon Mathews Chas Scribner's Sons 
The Antagonism of Scientitic and Religious Thought. Prof Asa Gray sa - 
The Science of English Verse. - - - - Sidney Lanier bad od 
Principles and Portraits. - - - - - DrCA Bartol Roberts Bros 
Life of Alexander Duff. 2 vols. - - - - Smith A C Armstrong 3°75 

Faber Thes Whittaker 1 25 


Thoughts on Great Mysteries. - - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Messrs. D. APPLETON & Co. have moved 
from their old establishment, Nos. 549 and 551 
Broadway, New York city, tonew and spacious 
quarters, No. 1 Bond street. The printing and 
binding departments of the firm are in Wil- 
liamsburg, and are among the largest in the 
United States, employing upward of 900 per- 
sons the year round. Among the more impor- 
tant publications in preparation by this house 
is the work entitled Picturesque Palestine, 
Sinai, and Egypt, a companion to Picturesque 
America and Picturesque Europe, superbly 
illustrated on steel and wood from drawings 
made on the spot by Fenn and Woodward. 
This work has been over two years in prepa- 
ration, and will prove altogether the most 
complete and finest pictorial delineation of 
scenes in the Holy Land yet produced. Be- 
sides, the house has now in press and in course 
of preparation, twenty-seven important works, 
among which are the famous Memoirs of Mme. 
de Rémusat, Geike’s Life of Christ, Martin’s 
Life of the Prince Consort ; History and Crit- 
icisms of the Fundamental Concepts, by Ru- 
dolph Eucken, Ph.D., professor in Jena. 


WE solicit the special attention of all our 
readers interested in teaching penmanship to 
the announcement of J. W. C. Gilman & Co., 
14 Bromfield street, Boston, in Tae JOURNAL, 
of the new departure in the Duntonian System 
of Penmanship. The publishers have invented 
the Duplex Copy Book, with inset practice 
pages, by means of which each copy serves for 
so many p of practice as may be desired, in- 
stead of confining the pupil to one page, as by 
the common copy-book. By the duplex plan, 
twice as many copies are furnished for the same 
aye as by the old method, thus saving largely 

the expense of books, in addition to the sav- 
ing by the ingenious device of using inset prac- 
tice pages, which cost simply the price of ordi- 
nary paper. The advantages of the inset prac- 
tice pagesareobvious. In case there should be 
some part of the copy more difficult than the 
rest, such as capitals, loop-letters, etc., these 
special difficulties could receive extra practice 
on the inset paper, commensurate with the 
pupil’s need. But on the regular page he 
could not have this special drill without spoil- 
ing the appearance of his book. We learn 
that the practical working, and thé results of 
these copies are amply shown in the schools of 
Boston, Fall River, Salem, and other cities and 
towns embracing about half the schools of 
Massachusetts; and in Newport, Woonsocket, 
and other towns, embracing nearly all of 
the schools of Rhode Island outside of Provi- 
dence. All teachers of penmanship are advised 
to send for descriptive circulars of the series of 
copy-books. Address as above. 

Messrs. BAKER, Pratt & Co. offer to the 
trade Myers’s Book Holder, a device for hold- 
inga book open. It will be useful to those 
who have copying to do, as it relieves the 
hands from holding the book open. This firm 
have also brought out a new waterproof school 
bag made of rubber, with tasteful straps to 
hang over the shoulder; also a school bag made 
of jute, much stronger than hemp, and which 
can be mended if torn, an advantage over 
hemp bags all parents will appreciate. 


Ss. C. Grices & Co. announce new works 
as follows: The First Three Books of Homer’s 
ftiad, with notes by James R. Boise, Ph.D. ; 


by Kristofer Janson, translated from the orig- 
inal by Auber Forestier; a new volume by 
Geo. C. Lorimer, D.D., entitled Christianity 
and Modern Thought; Pre-Adamites, or A 
Demonstration of the Existence of Men before 
Adam, together with a Study of their Condi- 
tion, Antiquity, Racial Affinities, and Progres- 
sive Dispersion over the Earth, with charts 
and illustrations; by Alexander Winchell, 
LL.D., professor of geology and paleontology 
in the University of Michigan. 

We ask the attention of our readers to the 
announcement of Henry A. Young & Co., 
No. 13 Browfield street, Boston, in this week’s 
issue. Mrs. Slade’s book of Dialogues, Motion 
Songs, Selections, etc,, is now ready, and the 
many who have been waiting for its publica- 
tion can now receive it. For public days in 
primary schools, kindergartens, and juvenile 
home entertainments it is said to have no 
equal. It is beautifully printed and tastefully 
bound. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IN MALARIAL PROSTRATION. 

Have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate con- 
siderably, and like its effects very much, es- 
pecially in malarial prostration. 

Benton Harbor, Mich. G.M. BELL, M.D. 


A poor blackboard is a costly thing in a 
school, and there are plenty of them to be 
found; but those made by J. A. Swasey, 19 
Brattle street, Boston, are pronounced the best, 
and always give satisfaction. 259 a 

THREE requisites,—pens, pins, and needles. 
The two latter you can get of any make, but 
when you want a good pen get one of Ester- 
brook’s. 


Ammen’s Latin Grammar for inners. 
With Exercises and Vocabulary. 12mo, cloth, 75 ets. 


Bain’s Higher English Grammar. 


16mo, cloth, 80 cents. 
Ball's Mechanics. Handbook Series, 


16mo, 60 cents, 
HENRY‘HOLT & CO., 
12 East 23d Street, New York City. 


DUPLEK COPY-BOOK, 


Just patented and published, 
Gives, (1) the copy near to the writing ; (2) a smooth 
support to the hand while writing,— no stumbling on 
the lower edge of the book ; (3) 48 copy lines in each 
book; (4) with Inset Practice Pages, unlimited writing 
—s (5) common-school course in books A, B, and C; 
(6) the most for the money. Mailed to Teachers om 
receipt of 10 ets. per hook. 
Address J. W. C. GILMAN & CO., 
14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


--= BARGAINS IN BOOKS.-=- 

Appleton’s and Jobnson’s Cyclopedias, — also New 
Britannica at reduced rates. Any work published fur- 
nished at liberal concessions from publisher,s prices. 


All persons desirous of buying books to advantage will 
find it greatly in their interest to address undersigned. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO. 


257 tf eow (P) 1191 Broadway, New York. 


ART STUDENTS 


Received in the various branches of 


DRAWINC AND PAINTINC, 


Comprising Freehand and Model Drawing; Pers ve, 
Crayon and Charcoal Drawing ; Oil, Water - color and 
Pastel Painting ; China Painting, Modeling in Clay, 
Photograph Pisteniats Sketching from Nature, etc. 
ACADEMY OF ART 
W. H. TITCOMBE, Principal. 
LIBERTY TREE BUILDING, 630 Washington St, 7 


tse. Outiit free. 


$17.00 worth of BOOKS for $4.50. 


Fairbairn’s Typology published in Edinburgh, 
in 2 volumes, royal 8vo, for $9.00; and G@eikie’s 
Life of Christ,— not the small-type abridgment, 


ton’s $8.00 edition,—a fine royal octavo volume, a bean- 

tiful Library Edition, complete. Both of these grand 

works for $4.50. N. TIRBALS & SONS, 
259 37 Park Row, New York City. 


J. L. HAMMETT, 
$7 & 39 BBATTLE STREET, BOSTON, 
Wants agents in every city and large town in America 

for the sale of 

WOODOOCK’S LEAD-PENCIL SHARPENER. 
One teacher says: “I have wo perry 1000 pencils a 
week with it for a year, and could not do without it.” 
Retail price, $4.00. Liberal discount to teachers and 
agents. Send for Illustrated Circular. 259 b 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
A. §. CLARK, 
66 Nassau Street, 
288 22 (P) New York City. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 

For teachers and students unequaled; 
indorsed by the medical profession as 
the most healthful of out-door sports. 
It augments three-fold the locomotive 
power of any ordinary man. 

Send 3-cent stamp for Price-list and 
24-page Catalogue, containing full in- 
formation. 

THE POPE MANF’G CO., 
255 (Pp) 103 Suiomer St., Boston. 


Badges and Medals. 
W. A. HAYWARD 


No. 1 Barclay St., corner Broadway, ew York, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL, CLUB, PRIZE, anp SOCIETY 
BADGES, MEDALS, AND JEWELS, 
of every description. 
GF Illustrated Catalogue or Special Designs sent 
free upon request. 256 e (P) 


“ Natural History Store.” 


Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
168 Tremont St., Boston, 


Importer and Dealer in 


MINERALS, CORALS, BIRDS, 
SHELLS, and BIRD-SKINS. 


and various specimens of Natural ‘History desired by 
TEACHERS, COLLECTORS, and STUDENTS. 


Catalogue of Mounted Birds, etc., sent on application. 
A new Catalogue of Minerals now in preparation. 

—aee for Mineralogists, Taxidermists, and Nat- 
uralists, 253 2% 


Address 


TEACHERS’ BOOK EXCHANGE. 


TEACHERS, if you would exchange School or College 
Text- books you do not need, for Schoo) or Miscellaneous 
Books you do need, please send the undersigned a list 
of those you have and get my Catalogue of Miscellane- 
ous Books with prices. I respectfully solicit orders for 
new or second-hand School Books, single copies or by 


the dozen. 
Cc. M. BABNES, 
243 uz 54 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 


SILK BANNERS indie 


J. & RK. LAMB, New York, 


Carmine Street. 


Send for circular and price-list 
tor DECORATION of DAY and SUN- 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 zz 


PLAYS, DIALOGUES, AND TABLEAUX, 


for Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and 
time required, to suit all. No scenery required. Very 
May and receiving highest praise from teachers. 
Send for descriptive catalogue, 

DENISON, 


239 tf 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, IK. 


but an edition made on the stereotype plates of Apple-| A 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HICH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Have often made a competency in the book business 
while others are starving in their “ chosen prefession.”’ 
number are now engaged in this business. | 
have just hired one at $1 and another at $1500 
and all expenses. I want ten more. I will give a 
State agency within a year to men who show tact, ener- 
gy, and skill, in the business. Give age and experience, 
and send this. W.J. HOLLAND, Springfild, Mass. 


MATERNITY: 
A BOOK FOR WIVES, MOTHERS, NURSES. 
By T. 8S. VERDI, A.M., M.D. 

“ A safe friend and guide, the use of which is remark- 
ably easy,—a very comprehensive work, whose author 
has been for years well known as an unusually able and 
successful practitioner.”—N. Y. Times. 

ente Wanted. Circulars free. Mailed, post- 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


Agents Wanted 


FOR OUR 


COMPLETE and PRACTICAL 


Library’ Knowledge 


WITHIN THE REACH OF EVERY ONE. 


800,000 Copies Already Sold. 
LATEST REVISED EDITION. 


This work contains the three great branches, 


HISTORY, 
SCEENCE, and 
The LANGUAGES. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Descriptive Circulars free. 
Address 
FLANAGAN & CLYMER, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


id, for $2, 
paid, for y 
256 tf 


259 


month and expenses, or allow a_ large 
commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
ventions. We mean what we say. Sample le 
Address SHERMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
TE to se]l the first and only absolutely 
complete History and Cagonetony of North and 
South America ever offered t contains the 
works, word for word, of the most celebrated of 
America’s Historians, in one royal 4to volume of nearly 
1000 pages, fully illustrated (equivalent to 6000 octavo 
pages). All critics pronounce it the “ VYountain Head 
of American History, unequaled for reference or study.” 
No teacher, editor, public man, or family, can afford 
to be without it. Circulars of ALLEN & WILLMARTH, 
Publishers, 4 Bond Street, NEw YORK. . 251 tf 


Normal Question Book? 
BIG MONEY FOR ALL. 


nts Wanted forthe Normal Question 
ook, Normal Teacher, and Methods 
of ‘Teaching in Country Schools. 


THE BEST WORKS EVER OFFERED TO 
CANVASSERS. 


Write for Terms and full particulars. 
238 J. E. SHERRILL, Danville, Ind. 


=Methods of Teaching. 


Fr. F. WHITTIER, General Agent for the 
New-England States, 32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Women Wanted, 


As Agents for oar EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, 
Good Times. 


Good Commissions or Large Premiums 


> 


NORMAL TEAC 
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Address 
THOS. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 


245 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


New Process of Rapid Copying without 


the Use of Acids or a Press. 


100 Copies of A riginal Writing or Drawing in Twenty Minutes. 
e 


Invalua 


to School Superintendents and Teachers 
in Preparing Examination and Test Papers. 


The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process, and the only ones who can obtain 
a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph here and in Europe has caused 
hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for sale, which have disgusted many with the process; 


to all such we say give the Hektograph a trial, and if not better than any other you need not keep it. 
Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the genuine one 


only. Send for Circular. 


ALSO, 
118 8. Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
44 Bromfield street, Boston. 1 


The Spell-bound Fiddler, a Norseland story, 


4 


$777 A YEAR and to agen 
Address P.O. Viox ery, Augusta, Me. 218 zs 


155 Monroe street, Chicago. [256 1] 


The Ink can be washed off as from a common slate. It is the best Copying Pad in the world, and the only one 
that has any practical value. We guarantee satisfaction, and allow trial before payment. 


HEKTOGRAPH CO., 
22 & 24 Church Street, New York. 
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DIRECTORY. 


B Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


\A/ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
Scientific, Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. _ 


PROFESSIONAL. 


and 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
Address Prof, E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


UROPEAN SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION IN 
ENGINEERING. $80per year. Descriptive pam- 
phiet. PROF. WATSON, 107 M&rlborough St., Boston. 

ULL COURSE OF ORATORY AND EXPRES. 

S/ON, at Rooms of Boston Univ. School of Oratory. 

R0F. MONROE’S METHOD. Address ANNA BARIGHT, 
teacher in B. U. Sch, of Oratory, 7A Beacon 8t., Boston. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 

8S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


VIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa 
tion address Prof. C. I, PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


~RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science 
Addrew Prof. C. 0. THOMPSON, Worcester, Mass 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two Ste 


Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
vears. Fall term opens Sept. 25, Forcircular, address 
Prof, FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 214 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
AONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
) For catalogue or information, address, at New 
Rritain, L. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 az 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Next entrance examination, Feb. 10, 1880. 

55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 

ASS, STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
Mf 28 ScHOOL BOSTON. 

WALTER SMITH, Director. 

For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 5522 


prone STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Regula Special and Ad 
egular course of stu wo years. an - 
vanced Course for sped classes of students. Address. 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ‘ 
FRAMINGHAM, 
The next entrance examination, Feb. 4, 1880. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Hype, Prin. 


Gea TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
( For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MASS. 
For Ladies only. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin.; D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASss, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 188 


CGAW NORMAL INSTITUTE, for both sexes 
Classical, Scientific, Normal, Musical, and Business 
Courses, Address E. WHIPPLE, Reed’s Ferry, N. H. 


TDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
Hinam Oroutt, A.M., Principal. 12 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
ae will begin its forty-fifth School Year Thursday, 
Sept. 11, For information apply to Miss A. E, CARTER 
or H. A. Copp, Esq., Norton, Mass. 231 


_ PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 259—265 8t., 
¥ oston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
‘ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
torpor accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
‘o twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
n Boarding School for both sexes. ses moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLEF, A.M., 
neipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 


Gi YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ins for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
address F. Mitta. A.M., Principal 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester, 


|e ISTOWN (PA.) ACADEMY. On plan of best 
~ ‘Teparatory Schools, W.H. SCHUYLER, A.M., Prin. 


VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
ae ‘t. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
Sor private. Address Capt. J. K. BUCKLYN, A. M. 


JOANSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
training vPetior ad for Classical and Scientific 
Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
dreca quipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
iss N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass, 


RST NEWTON Engli ica 
glish and Classical School. 
Address N. ALLEN, W, Newton, Mase. 51 


Publishers. 


Sunday School 
Library Books. 


Choice, carefully -selected Books of Bio hy, 
Church History, Science, Natural History, and the bext 
of Story-Books. For these, or any other Sunday-school 


Supplies, address 
HOWARD GANNETT, 
257 tf 52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Scott’s Review-History of 
the United States. 


A SHORT OUTLINE HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES; for Review Grades and Classes Preparing 
for College, and for beginners in the study. By Da- 
vip B. Scort, Jr. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 
256 tf 414 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


‘Teachers’ Aids. 


8. R. WELLS & CO. gables many works which, 
while they are not School Books, are of special interest 
to Teachers as Aids in their work. A new and com- 
lete list of their works and a specimen number of the 
HRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will be sent to every 
teacher who will send address on postal-card and name 
the National or New England Journal of Education. 
Address 8. R. WELLS & CO., Publishers, 
256 737 Broadway, New York. 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 WALNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
Kobell & Erual’s Mineralogy Simplified. 12mo...$2.50 
WIII’s Tables of Qualitative Chemical Analysis.. 1.50 
Rose’s Complete Practical Machinist. 12mo ... 2.50 
DeKonink’s Chemical Analysis and Assaying of 


Iron and Iron Ores. 12mo.......... ....... 2.50 
Carey’s Manual of Social Science. 12mo........ 2.25 

Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books, 96 pages, 
8vo, sent free of postage. 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 


Publisher of Scientific and Hygienic Books, 
1012 WALNUT ST., PHILA ELPHIA. 
Beales’ How to Work with the Microscope; 5th ed.; 
500 illus.; $7.50. Wilsen’s Hand-book of Hygiene 
and Sanitary Science ; 4th ed.; $2.75. Holmes’ Vocal 
and Hygiene; $2.00. American Health 
Primers ; including works on The Eye, The Ear, Long 
Life, Throat and Voice, Mouth and Teeth, The Skin, 
cts, each. oks by mail, postage id, upon 
receipt of price. Send for Catalogue 
and Scientific Books. 256 


THE BOOK TEACHERS, SCHOLARS, AND PARENTS HAVE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. — IT MORE THAN 
EQUALS OUR EXPECTATIONS. 


The Children’s Hour. 


By MRS. MARY B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of *‘ Good Times.”’ 


Dialogues, Sp h Moti 


— 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
41 FRANKLIN S8T., BOSTON. 
ARITHMETIC FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By Horace 
GRANT, Edited by WILLARD SMALL. Cl.,35c. 
SIX POPULAR TALES, Second Series. Selected and 
arranged by HENRY CABOT LODGE. Paper, 20c. 
READING CLUB No. 8, Edited by Gro. M. BAKER. 
Cloth, 50¢.; paper, 15e. 
Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, peteeet, 
on receipt of price. 


EDUCATORS! 


EXAMINE AND INTRODUCE *f One Thousand 
“istakes Corrected in Reading, Writing, 
and Spelling.’? 12mo; $1.00. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 75 cents, for examination. 

UNIVERSALLY ENDORSED. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS 
37 Park Row, New York 
258b Publishers and Dealers in all kinds of Books, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 


Have just issued 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


American History, J.L. HuRLBUT, A.M......... .10 
Book of Books. J. M. FreFMAN, D.D........... 
Christian Evidences, J. H. Vincent, D.D....... .10 
Greek History. “ -10 
Greek Literature. A.D. VAIL, 10 
Chautauqua Hand-book. J. H. Vrycent, D.D... .10 
Studies of the Stars. H. W. WARREN, D.D..... 10 


YOu CAN 


AT THE 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
15 BROMFIELD STREET, 


GET 


EVERYTHING needed in all grades of Schools. The 
standard and latest Text-Books used in Colleges, Aead- 
emies, Public and Private Schools, constantly on hand, 
and supplied LOW. Orders from School Boards, 
Superintendents and Teachers solicted. Prompt atten- 
tion given to orders by mail. 

Headquarters in New England for Educational Sup- 
plies and School Merchandise of every description. 


CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, publishers o) 


Interlinear Classics. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years mere] 
pea together so much miserable Latin and Gree 
as might be learned otherwise easily and delightfully 
in one year.”’— Milton. 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, Ju- 
venal, and Livy, each, $2.25. Homer's Iliad, Gospel 
St. John, and Yenophon’s Anabasis, each, $2.75. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar ; 
adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, and to 
all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American 
8 ers, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 

tories, Manesca’s French Series, etc. 

Sample es Interlinears Send for 
terms and v 247 uz 


JOHN W. LOVELL 


Bonp 8t., NEW YORK. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 
Dickens’s Complete Works, 15 vols., $22.50 
Kunight’s History of England,’ “ 10.00 
Macaulay’s Hist. of England, 5 “ 5.00 
BRollin’s Ancient History, 6. 

4.50 


Taine’s English Literature, 1.50 
Schmitz’s Ancient History, e 
_ Full Descriptive Catalogue matied on application. 


Valuable = | 


o 


Text - Books. 
Send for Circulars and Prices of 
Cu k’s Choice Readings. 


Exercises, Juvenile Comedies, and othe 
Entertainments. 


FOR 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, KINDERGARTENS, AND 
JUVENILE HOME ENTERTAINMENTS. 


1 vol.16mo. Board covers. Fifty cents. 
64> Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Address HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 
280 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


A VALUABLE BOOK 


FOR EVERY 


Teacher and Student. 
The Common-Schoo! Question Book. 


ENLARCED EDITION, 1879. 
By A. H. CRAIG. 


Important and Practical Ques- 
0 () tions clearly answered, cempiled 


from Twelve different Branches 
of Study as used in onr Common 
and igh Schools. 


12mo, cloth, 340 pp. #1.50. 
Sample copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A Grand Work for Reviews in Schools. 


(ar CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, Introductory 
Rates for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circu- 
lars, sent to any address on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
Local Agents are reporting sales of 15, 20, 25, and even 
30 names secured in one day. It is a work that has long 
been needed. It has no opposition. Terms to Agents 
are very liberal. /t is one of the very best subscription- 
books in the country. Confidential Terms to Agents 
sent on receipt of stamp. 
Address Cc. W. HAGAR, Genl. Agt., 
232 tf PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


MPORTANT TO TEACHERS. Interest 
I made easy, and Averaging Accounts simple. THE 
ROBINSONIAN INTEREST CHART will enable any one to 
find interest on any amount, for any time, at any rate, 
and also to average accounts in the shortest, simplest, 
quickest, and cheapest manner possible. Price by — 

paid, $1.00, Invaluable to school teachers an 
kkeepers. Address J. W. ROBINSON, 64 Federal 
St., Boston. [(§g~ The bookkeeper of this journal en- 
dorses the above as true , 254 


Whipple’s Animal Analysis. 
Cox’s Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Kirkland’s Short History of France. 
Jordan’s Manual of the Vertebrates. 
Mason & Lalor’s Primer of Polit. Economy. 
Address JANSEN, McCLURG & CO., 
117 and 119 State St., Chicago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course, 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Mrooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, 
Banuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


D, VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray St., New York. 


THE THEORY OF STRAINS 


in Girders, and similar structures, with observations 
on the Application of Theory to Practice, and tables of 
the strength and other properties of materials; by B. 
A. Stoney, M.A. New nm, enlarged and revised; 
large 8vo, cloth, 812.50. 245 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 

Brown's First Lines of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Institutes of English Grammar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiology. 
Roscoe’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkinson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 

Very favorable terms for introduction. 248 tf 


R. WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 
: WITH OTHER POEMS. By THEopo 
Steel Portrait by Ritchie. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top; $1.75. 
MR. PROCTOR’S NEW BOOK, 
ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By RicH4Rp A. Proc. 
TOR. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth; $2.25. 
PAPYRUS LEAVES: With contributions by LONGFEL- 
LOW, LOWELL, and others. Quarto, cl., ull cilt 95. 
244 R. WORTHINGTON, 750 Broadway, N. Y. 


National Subscription Agency 

H OW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 

ery ) 

SAV E A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GucBEs always on hand. Price-list on 
es 
& 


ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
. School Suppli kinds. 
| MONEY. | SNOW & CO. 1 
253 


of every kInd at wholesale rates. 
1 
CO., 13% 
Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


PACKARD’S 


COMPLETE COURSE 


— or — 


Business Training. 


A Book of 96 es, comprising the material for a 
thorough training in 


Accounts, with Arithmetical Problems, 
uestions in Commercial Law, and 
Hints for Letter-Writers. 


Used in all the Business Colleges in the country, 
and unsu as a text-book. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of 50 cts. 

Ss. PACKARD, Publisher, 


249 m 805 Broadway, New York. 


14 Milk St., Boston, 


Booksellers, Stationers 


AND DEALERS IN 
TEACHERS’ SUPPLIES. 


aa We c the largest stock of School 
and College Text-books to be found in New 
England. A full line of Blank Books and 
Stationery, adapted to every want. Special 
discounts to Teachers and School Boards. 
Correspondence solicited. ADDREss AS ABOVE. 


GREATLY IMPROVED! 
This is the judgment of all who have seen the 


SCHOLAR’S HAND-BOOK, 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1880, 
By Rrv. EDWIN W. RICE, 
Aided writers and Sunday-school work- 
ers of SIX DIFFERENT DENOMINATIONS. 
Large Type, Full Explanations, uestions, Sub- 
Topics, Blackbeard Illustrations, making it the best 
Commentary and Lesson Help for Scholars and 


00 | Teachers who wish to have their aids to study in the 


most usable and durable form. 
SECOND SERIES. Part I.—JANUARY TO JULY. 
Stodies in Matthew. 
Part Il.—JuLy TO Dec. Studies in Genesis. 
(" Bound in boards in two parts; price of each part, 
10 cents; 100 copies, $8.00. The two parts bound in 
one volume; price, 20 cents; 100 xf 15. 
Pub. and for saleby AMER. 8. 8. UNION 
G. 8. SCOFIELD, No. 8 and 10 Bible House, N. Y. 


“Normal Teacher” Publishing House. 
PRACTICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The Normal Teacher 


(Second Year of Publication.) 


A Monthly School Journal, devoted to the dissemina- 
tion of Normal principles and to practical school work. 
The only journal of the kind in the world. 


Single subscription, $1; in clubs of § and over, 75c. 


The Normal Question Book. 


(JUST PUBLISHED.) 

Containing over three thousand Questions and Answers 
taken from the best authorities on the common-school 
branches, arranged in a systematic and philosophic 
order; with an Appendix of outlines on — Drawing, 
on Infinitives and Participles and Analysis in Gram- 
mar, on Percentage in Arithmetic, on Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching, a Scale of Criticism, Hints and Sugges- 
tions on the Preparation of MSS., Rules to be observed 
at examinations, etc. 

Prepared mapoess for the Use of Teachers in 
for Examination. 

Also pted to the use of Common Schools, High 
Schools, and Institutes, for Daily, Weekly, and Monthly 
Reviews. Price $1.50. 


Methods of Teaching in Country Schools 


By G. DALLAS LIND. 


In Press.—Price, $1.25. 

Reing a work devoid of everything foreign to the 
subject. The only work ever published that meets the 
wants of country teachers. 

It is the work ef a country teacher. 

Every teacher who is disgusted with the “ fine spun”’ 
theories given in most books on Methods of Teaching, 
is sure to be intensely delighted with this book. 

Teachers (and they are numbered by the 
have searched in vain through a score or more of ks 
on Teaching, for something PRACTICAL for their coun- 
try schools, should give this book a trial. 

Intensely hly Practical, Emi- 
nently Adapted to the Country Schools. : 
Commence your school samteped with a of each 
of these books, and a year’s Subscription to THe NOR- 
MAL TEACHER. They will sn the best friends and 
companions you ever had. rrespondence solicited in 
reference to these publications. 

. . 4 or, 
Danville, Hendricks .» Ind. 
F. WHITTIER, Gen’! Agt. for the States, 
32 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. (M) 


F | 
ading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, ——— 
aa Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 
| 
{RLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
C “sexes, Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 
DDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For | 
siaiogne address the Brest C. B. | 
| 
\ 
| | 
} 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | } 
FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 1 
| G4 NNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. | : 
) _ For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M.. 
| Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
SEMINARY for Young Women. | | 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_Address CHAS. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 | 
location and grounds. Literary and artistie advanta- i 
gessuperior. Revs. C.V. SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


* Vol. XL.—No. 9. 


Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


Appleton’s New Readers. 


Introduction. Exch. 


Second Reader, .20 15 
Third Reader, . .30 .20 
Fourth Reader, , 35 .25 
Fifth Reader, .60 40 


More than one hundred and fifty towns and cities in 
New England have adopted them within the past ten 


Gent. agh.for New England, 
24 6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
A.S. BARNES & CO. 
National Series of Standard Text-Books, 
Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 
Strictly professional books for Teachers. 
Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 

$1.50 per annum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 
eae Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
M. CABLE, 33 Bromfield St., Boston. 


J. H. BUTLER & C0., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prepared by Practical Teachers! Oral 
and Written Arithmetic Combined / 


NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


PRICES. 
COMPRISING: Intro. Ex. 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 1........ 17 10 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 2........ 27 15 
The New American Arithmetic, Part 3........ 37 25 
The New American Practical Arith. } Be 50 35 


(Being Pts. 2 and 3 bound together) 
With er Without Answers. 


Address G. E. WHITTEMORE, 
259 b Providence, R. I. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Strect, Philadelphia, Pemn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


te’s Astronomy. 
Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 
Walker's Elements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 


Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 
*,.* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


OLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’1 Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Reme; 

Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
KMeetel’s French Course 

mas and Kellegg’s G Lessons in Eng- 


ish and ~———, Lessons in English ; 

KMiatchisen’s Physiclegy and 

ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


GREENLEAF’S NEW ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
Revised, 1879. College Examination Problems added. 
NEW UNIVERSITY ALGEBRA. 
By WEBSTER WELLS, of Boston University. 
For information, address the Publish rs. 
8. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.; O. LEACH, N.Y., Agts. 


JONES & . 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHIG@AGO. 
The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal Sc 

a 


unite 
ina method of instruction 


embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 


ieal execution, and low price. 

Peorbriger’s Patent Drawi Tablets.—A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
seating a solid surface, their size and com ess, 

0 a of 
and low price, place them in advance of all other draw: 


e"» Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address, 


A LATIN LEXICON, abri WHITE from ; 
WHITE AND RIDDLE’s large 4 edition. J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers 
Full enough to meet the wants of university students. | 1, vite attention to the following Educational Works 


“Except for special wants of rare occurrence, we 
consider it a more useful book of reference than the 
large and expensive work from which it is abri 
the omitted words being such as are found only in glos- 
the the Digits, ond. 
authors, the Vulgate, the Digests ca 
works, and the articles bein; condensed without any 
sacrifice of essential information. The general plan of 
arranging the meanings is the same, and in the etymo- 


O | logical department there are valuable improvements, 


suggested by a study of the best and recent au- 
thorities, including Prof. Max Miiller. To illustrate 
philological principles, French and Italian words de- 
rived from the Latin are here inserted under each 
Latin word, instead of being, as before, placed in a 
separate appendix.’’—London Atheneum. 

A sample copy will be sent to those teachers who 
have seen the k, for $1.00 and postage (15 cts.) 

NN & HEATH, Publishers, 

269 Boston, New York and Chicago. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
WAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO’S New U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 

HARPER & 


BROTHERS 
Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 


USED AND COMMENDED IN HARVARD COLLEGE. 

From Prof. F. J. Ohild, of Harvard College : “I read 

our ‘ Merchant of Venice’ with my class, and found it 
n every respect an excellent edition. I do not agree 
with my friend White in the opinion that Shakespeare 
requires but few notes,—that is, if he is to be thoroughly 
understood. Doubtless he may be enjoyed, and many 
a hard place slid over. Your notes give all the helpa 
young student requires, and yet the reader for pleasure 
will easily get just what he wants. You have indeed 
been conscientiously concise.”’ 

Under date of July 25,1879, Prof. Child adds: “ Mr. 
Rolfe’s edition of Plays of Shakespeare are very valu- 
able and convenient books, whether for a college class 
or for private study. I have used them with my stu- 
dents, and I welcomé every addition that is made to 
the series. They show care, research, and good judg- 


Publish 


ment, and are fully up to the time in scholarship. I 
fully agree with the 6pinion that experienced ers 
have expressed of the excellence of these books.” 
A. ©, STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
252 41 Franklin St., Boston, 


W. 8. FORTESOUE & CO. 

811 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

Crittenden’s New Book-keeping Series; consisting of 
four books: Single Entry, Elementary, or School, 
High School and College, Counting-house and Com- 
mercial College. All royal 8vo, and printed in 
colors; blank-books and keys to each. 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, Warren’s Reading 
Selections, Fiske’s Classical Literature, and other 
valuable text books. 


Send for sample pages and circulars. 257 tf 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD, & 00., 
BOSTON. » 


American Poems, Selected from the works of Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 16mo, $1.25. 

Andrews’ Latin Series. 

Botta’s Handbook Universal Literature. 12mo. $2.50. 

Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 30 cts. 

Greenc’s English Language. $1.05 

Murdock’s Vocal Culture. $1.25. 

Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. 50c. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't, 
Industrial Drawing; 
Swinton’s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series 
Dana's Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 14 Milk Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CoO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


thmetics, 

A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Celten’s New ra: 
Shaw's E I 
Lessing’s Outline o Mistery. 
Heoker’s New Physiclegy. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements ef Natural Philesophy. 
Kiem. of Rhetoric and Com on. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatl 


Franklin 


,| Cutter’s Series of Physiologies. 


published by them: 


Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s Etymology 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester's Dictionaries. 

Atwater’s Elementary Logic. 

Leed's History of the United States. 


ersham’s Educational Works. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Heo a I onus in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessonsin Logic, . 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Ceckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 zz 22 Bond Street, New York. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES. 
*« Presenting ina handy form a History of the great 


our own country, throughout the British Emp’ 
on the Continent of Europe. and in America.” 


JUST OUT, 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZEE, 
Crown 8vo. 464 pp. $2.50, 


History of the United States. 
Wic 


Huxley's Lessonsin Elem. Physiclogy,$1.10| THE SONC SHEAF, 


Publishers of 


events and movements of the present in Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 

re arthe 

Dinsmore’s Graded 

Patterson’s Com 
Cresby’s Greek 


THE 197 CENTURY, | tie Camvriage Course of Physics. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 


Educational Publications. 


Guyot’s New 
"Guyot's ‘Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter's New Arithmeti 
Cooley's Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


Long's Primary Grammar. New-England Agent, 
Schmitz'’s German Grammar. 180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Walker's Science 
on application, | TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & Co. 


758 Broadway, New York. 
School Music Books. 


A new collection of Vocal Music, arran, 
‘Two, Three, and Four Parts; with A 
Elementary Course. 

Sample Copy by Mail........Fifty Cents. 


HAPPY HOURS, 
A popular collection of Songs, with Brief Ele- 
mentary Course, for Schools, Academies, &. 
Sample by Mail............ Thirty Cents. 


SONCS OF YALE. 
16mo, $1.00. 


Address the Publishers, as above. 223 


OTTER, AINSWORTH & OO. 


in One, 
omplete 


omew’s Drawing Series. 

img Blanks. 
ition Books. 

‘ext Books. 


Wilsen’s Treatise on Punctuation. 
, otc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
General Ni 


‘ew-E 
«A. MANSON, 82 Roston. 


Written in a singularly terse and style, 

the work is not merely a record of facts, but is 

tory in the truest sense, and in its most instructive 
attractive form.” 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


work, and the omission from the main book of every 
thing not used in practical life. The Metric Weights 
and Measures are ert next to U. 8. Money and 
Decimals, and are illustrated from drawings made 
of the exact size from the government standards. 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. Metric 
pages on receipt of 3-ct. stamp. 

STONE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
By A. P. Stone, LL.D., Supt. Schools, Springfield, 
Mass. With numerous maps and illustrations, 
Sent for examination on receipt of 40 cts. 


TILDEN’S MUSICAL GUIDE. 
For ungraded and graded schools. Sent for 30 cts. 


licited. Address Pub ; or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, Agent, 
246 70 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 
Maury’s Geo phies. 
Heolmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 


Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 az 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and hest text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 


Raub’s Normal First Reader. 
Second 


“ Third 
Feurth 
Fifth 


Raub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Complete 
Backwalter’s Elementary Speller. 
Comprehensive 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderherst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


Ge Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 257 


Hert’s German Classics for 8 


Have Lately Published 23 Hawley St., Boston, | 50 ‘ain’s World’s Progress. 
With new and fresh Examples for ora/ and written | Brackett’s Poetry for Home and 
Gomober 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


NEW YORK. 


tudents. 
(4 vols. read $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Gotkes of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
Science 


The Series (30 vols.). $ 
The Advanced Science Series “% vols.), 2.28 
‘ontin. to ’77. 4.50 


Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 6.00 


Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Tretand’s Pocket Classical ctionary, 75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Xisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant's Economics. 
Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, etc. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
GEO. B. TOWLE, 
381 Washington St., Boston, 
329 Educational Agent for New England. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


lication. Co dence so- 
Pubhthers, as above “| Arr anp EpucationaL PuBuisHERs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 


f blic schools by PRoF. WALTER SMITH 


ral supervisor 
Bchoo , and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
schools of art 


of common schools, drawing classes, and 
and science 


Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and Animals and plants represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 15522 


Text - Books, 
For SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES, 


On Assa Astronomy, Bookkeeping, Chemistry, 
Drawing oy Painting, hi neering, ne ustrial and 
Machine Drawing, Iron and Metallurgy, Mechanics, 
Mineralogy, Ordinance and Gunnery, Ship - Bulld- 
ing, Stone-Cutting, Strength of Materials, Transverse 
Strains, Ventilation, etc., etc. 
Also for Theological Seminaries, Clergymen, and 
Bible Students. 
lish 


Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, 8: and 
BLES, LEXICONS, CONCORDANCES, GRAM 


&e. 
Published and for sale M4 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


Catalogues gratis, and mailed free to any desiring one. 


Publishers of the : 


Eclectic Hduc 


Harvey's Readers, 
Harvey's 
White's thmetics, 
Eclectic Geographies, 
Harvey's Grammars, 
Penmanship, 


OTH 


Descriptive Catalogde and Price-List on application. 
M. W. TEWKSBURY, New-England Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


CINCINNATI and NEW YORE. 
ational Series. 


THE ECLECTIC SERIES INCLUDES 
Venable's U. 8S. History, 


Thalheimer’s Historical Series, 
Norton’s Physics and Chemistry 
Andrews’s Manual of Constitution, 


Hepburn’s En Rhetoric, 
i Mo and Manners, 


MORK LARGELY USED AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS THAN 


| 
Labbertons Historica] Series. | 
Brooks’ Classics. 
English Literature. | 
| 
| 
| 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They on the 
idpath’s isteries of the Uni | 
| 
Style, Unity OF DArrative ; jective presentation; | 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
Reduced. ‘ 
For CE 
114 ss at 
s* 
aid 


